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BLADES, EAST & BLADES, Ltd. 


Established 1821. 


CITY OFFICES : WORKS: 
17 ABCHURCH LANE, LEONARD ST., FINSBURY, 
LONDON, E.C. LONDON, E.C. 
Telephones : Central 0212, 0213, 0214. Telephones : Clerkenwell 3636, 3637, 3638. 


Telegrams : “Identical, London.” 


BANKERS’ CHEQUE PRINTERS. 


BANK: NOTES, BONDS, BANKERS’ PROTECTIVE CHEQUES, 
CERTIFICATES, POSTAGE AND REVENUE STAMPS, 
ENGRAVERS AND FINE ART PRINTERS. 
COMPANY PROSPECTUSES. 


WHOLESALE AND EXPORT MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, 
PRINTERS, ACCOUNT BOOK MAKERS, AND SEAL ENGRAVERS. 


PHOTOGRAVURE AND COLOUR PRINTING. 


PUBLIC COMPANY WORK, INCLUDING INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
BANKS, ETC., A SPECIALITY. 
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= THE IMPERIAL BANK OF PERSIA = 
= (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1889) = 
= And under a Special Concession, Bankers to The Imperial Government of Persia. = 
= Capital fully called up - £650, ae Reserve Account - - £57,000 = 
= (with power to increase to £4,000,000 = 
= Reserve Liability of Proprietors Distes the Charter - - - - £1,000,000 PS 
= LONDON BANKERS : = 
= Messrs, Giyn, Mitts & Co, THe WESTMINSTER Banx Limitep, LomMBaRD STREET, Ltoyps Bank LimITED, = 
= HEAD OFFICE : oe 
= 33/36 Kinc Witi1aM Street, Lonpon, E.C.4. = 
= CHIEF OFFICE IN PERSIA: = 
= TEHERAN, = 
= BRANCHES IN PERSIA: ES 
= Abadan, Ahwaz, Barfrush, Birjand, Bunder, Abbas, Burujird, Bushire, Dizful, Duzdab, Hamadan, Isfahan, = 
= Kazvin, Kerman, Kermanshah, Masjed- Suleiman, Meshed, Mohammerah, Nasratabad (Seistan), Pehlevi, = 
= R Shiraz, Sultanabad, Tabriz, Yezd. = 
= BRANCHES IN IRAQ (Mesopotamia) : BRANCH IN INDIA: = 
= Bacpap, Basra, KHANAQIN, KIRKUK. BomBay. = 
= "FRE BANK transacts Banking Business of every description in = 
= and connected with Persia and Iraq (Mesopotamia), also with = 
= Bombay, Calcutta and Karachi. = 
= Clean and Documentary Credits arranged. Documentary Bills = 
= negotiated, Clean and Documentary Bills collected. Letters of Credit, = 
= Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers issued. = 
= Correspondents in all important places abroad. = 
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WORLD-FAMED VISIBLE-MONEY 
RECORDING HOME SAFES 
ADAPTED FOR ALL COUNTRIES 


A'so THE BOOK FORM HOME SAFE Also SINGLE-COMPARTMENT SAFES 
For Thrift-Propaganda-Expansion 


= The Bank Holds the Master Key and ©, 
“Z; Lends the Home Safe to Depositors (~ 


Increase the ‘‘ Banking Habit’? and make Saving Simple 


Successful operations in Home Safes are in- Millions are in daily productive use by clients 
variably subject to the appeal the safe makes to and depositors—both young and old —of 
the depositor. If lacking the features of beauty, 7,000 Banks, Savings Banks, Building and 
refinement and portability—small size and light Co-operative Societies, Stores, Welfare Organi- 
weight—home banks are of Jittle value. zations and Thrift Institutions in various 


ie countries. 
Beauty, refinement and portability in our modern 


Home Banks have placed over 12,000,000 of Our Home Safes slip into the pocket or the 
these thrift devices in the homes of the savers handbag. They are of nickel over brass and non- 
of the world. rusting. They are unconditionally guaranteed. 


Send for free specimens and full particulars. 


AUTOMATIC RECORDING SAFE CO., LTD. 
83, Ridgmount Gardens - London, W.C.1 
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FACTS 


AND 


FIGURES 
| INVESTORS 


The pre-eminence of the Financial News has 
been achieved during more than forty years of 
public service. Its consistent policy is to pro- 
mote the interests of all classes of investors, 
and it has built up a great reputation for ac- 
curate information and guidance. Under the 
editorship of the Rt. Hon. Sir E. Hilton Young, 
G.B.E., D.S.O., the Financial News _ has 
become the channel for authoritative pro- 


nouncements of the world’s foremost financiers. 


Offices : 
111 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 


Telephone! Telegrams : 
City 6830 (4 lines). Finews, Cent, London. 
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Have your own clocks 
Flectrified..... 


O not be content with the indifferent service given 
by your mechanical clocks. At their best, with regular 
winding and adjusting, they cannot be made to agree 
between themselves for any length of time. 
Have them synchronised the “ Princeps"” way. _ It can be 
done without altering their appearance. You will then be 
sure that every clock on your premises registers the correct 
time. 
There will be no winding, no repair bills to expect. No 
capital outlay is required. You will have a reliable time 
service, maintained in proper working order free of charge. 
Write to us for particulars of the 
Princeps “* New System”’ service. 
INSTALLING AND MAINTENANCE COMPANIES IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM AND IRELAND. 
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NEW SYSTEM ELECTRICAL CLOCKS 


Manufactured and Supplied by 


THE TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
Hollingsworth Works, West Dulwich, London, S.E. 21. 











THESE GREGG BOOKS 


will assist you 
in 
Bank Management and its Problems. 


BANKER AND CUSTOMER. 
By S. E. Tuomas, B.Com. An up-to-date and 
comprehensive exposition of the principles and 
practice of banking. Indispensable to the 
practical bankman and to the student preparing 
for examinations of Institute of Bankers, etc. 
733 + xiv. pages, bound in cloth, 12/6 net. 


ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS. 
By S. E ‘Tuomas, B.Com. Deals com- 
prehensively, and in a clear and_ interesting 
manner, with the whole field of economic theory, 
Covers examinations of the C.I.S. Bankers’ Inst.. 
C.A., etc. 683 + viii. pages, bound in cloth, 
net. 


CAPITAL FOR BANKS 


| 
A credit to any building, Leyland Rubber Flooring 
adds to the dignity of your premises. Silent and | 
soft underfoot, obtainable in numerous colours and | 
designs, it is almost as lasting as the business itself, 





RAPID CALCULATIONS, 

By A. H. Russetr, B.A. With a foreword by 
| Sir John Russell, D.Sc., F.R.S. Contains much 
| entirely original matter. Invaluable to mathe- 
maticians, teachers and commercial workers 224 
pages, bound in cloth. 2/6 net. 


Rubber Tilin® Write for complete catalogue of 


White fer Catalowas No. 39: publications to DEPT. I.B. 


THE LEYLAND AND BIRMINGHAM RUBBER Co. Ltd. | || THE GREGG PUBLISHING Cd., LTD. 


Head Office & Works - - Leyland, Lancs. | 
. . K H z i d W.C.2 
Branches throughout the World. — Som, oe Kingowny, hentom, ‘ 

















Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corporation 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL Bn ie. a Mikel $50,000,000 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP. ...._...___.... $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS— 
a £6,000,000 
gg ae ee $14,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS ... $20,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: HONGKONG. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS: 
A. H. COMPTON, Chairman, N. S. BROWN, Deputy-Chairman. 
Hon. Mr. D. B. F. BEITH. Cc. G. 8. MACKIE, T. G. WEALL. 
W. H. BELL. W. L. PATTENDEN. H. P. WHITE, 
B. L. LEWIS. J. A. PLUMMER, 
Curer ManaGER: Hon. Mr. A. C. HYNES. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: 
Amoy, Bargkok, Batavia, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Chefoo, Colombo, Dairen (Dalny), Foochow, Haiphong, Hamburg, 
Han‘ow, Harbin, Hongkew (Shanghai), Ipoh, Johore, Kobe (Hiogo), Kowloon, Kuala Lumpur, London, Lyons, Malacca, 
Manila, Moukden, Nagasaki, New York, Peping (Peking), Pen-ng, Rangoon, Saigon, San Francisco, Shanghai, Singapore, 
Sourabaya, Sungei Patani, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsingta>, Yloilo, Yokohama. 
COMMITTEE IN LONDON: 
Sir Charles Addis, K.C.M.G., Chairman, 
Hon. Cecil Baring. David Landale. Sir Geo. Sutherland. 
A. H. Barlow. Sir George Macdonogh, G.B.E., A. M_ Townsend, 
C. A. Campbell. K.C.B., K.C.M.G. CC. F. Whigham. 
MANAGERS IN LONDON: 
Sir Newton J. Stabb. H. D. C. Jones. 
Sub-Manager: R. E. N. Padfield. Accountant : A. Moncur. 


9 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


MARTINS 160 BRANCHES IN 
BANK FINLAND 


LIMITED. 


oO 


Head Office: 


, WATER ST., LIVERPOOL. 
. wae Capital and Reserves : 
London Office: 


68, LOMBARD ST., E.C.3. Fmk. 403,000,000 


Mazchester District Office: 
43, SPRING GARDENS. 
Oo 


Capital Subscribed ... ... £20,602,272 


Capital Paid Up and Reserves £7,729,413 KANSALLIS-OSAKE-PANKK! 


Deposits, etc. at 31st Dec., 1928 £82,932,881 i 
A (National Joint Stock Bank) 


The Bink has over 560 Offices, and Agents 
in all the princija tuwns at home and 
abroad. 


Head Office: HELSINKI 


All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and (Helsingfors) FINLAND 
Foreign Exchange Business Transacted. 








PROTECTION. 
@, In the hazardous days of the early colonisa- 


tion of the New World, the convoys of treasure 
and merchandise needed armed protection. 


C. To-day, the interchange of wealth is effected 
with ease and security through the channels of 
international banking. 
@. Unrivalled facilities for every description 
of modern banking business with South and 
Central America and Spain are afforded by 


THE ANGLO-SOUTH 
AMERICAN BANK LTD 


117 OLD BROAD ST,LONDON,EC2 








“BANCA NAZIONALE | | Banco Agricola 
7 DI CREDITO | 


Comercial 
Capital—Lire 390,009,000 : | SAN SALVADOR, 





Reserve—Lire 50,000,000 
de CENTRAL AMERICA 
(31st December, 1928) ; See 


over Lire 2,280,000,000 oe te a 
Agencies in the principal cities 


Head Office: MILAN }_ of the Republic 


Offices at : 
Milan, Naples Genoa, Rome, | | Banking connections throughout 
ie re ~ . A i 
Turin, Palerme, —_—Trieste, Europe and the United States 
Bologna, Florence, Venice. 
8) Branches in the principal 


industrial and commercial ’ . P . 
Specially organized service for the 


Collection of Foreign Drafts 
and Bills 


points of Italy. 


EVERY KIND OF BANKING BUSINESS 
TRANSACTED 





ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727 


CAPITAL (FULLY PAID) £2,500,000 RESERVE FUND £2,795,787 
DEPOSITS £44,674,151 


CORRESPONDENTS OVER 200 YEARS OF TOTAL NUMBER 
THROUGHOUT THE OF BRANCHES, 
ENTIRE | WORLD COMMERCIAL BANKING 230 


Chief Foreign Department: (49 CHARING CROSS, S.W.1. 
3 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. West End (London) Offices | 64 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 


Head Office: EDINBURGH 


General Manager: SIR ALEXANDER KEMP WRIGHT, K.B.E., D.L. 


YOKOHAMA SPEGIE BANK, LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. (Registered in Japan) 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid - - Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund .- 7 - : Yen 102,500,000 
Head | Office : YOKOHAMA. 
BRANCHES and AGENcIEs at Alexandria, Batavia, Bombay, IMuenos Ayres, Canton, Calcutta, Changchun, Dairen 
paevt Fengtien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Hong Kong, Honolulu, Kai Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, 
ndon, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, Nagasaki, "Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, Rangoon, 
Rio de Janeiro, aigon, Samarang, San Francisco, Seattle, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, 
Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsinanfu, Tsingtau. Vladivostok (temporarily closed). 
The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers 
and Letters of Credit on above places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. Deposits 
received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on application. 


London Office :—7 Bishopsgate, London. E.C. 2. 
D. NOHARA, Manager. 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT. 


HEAD OFFICE : CAIRO. 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - - : £3,000,000. 
RESERVE FUND .- - : - £2,775,000. 








London Agency : 
6 and 7 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in 


EGYPT and the SUDAN. 


A. M. BONNER, L"®. = 


30 LIME ST. and 7 BLOMFIELD ST. 


LONDON, E.C.3 LONDON, E.C.2 
Tel: RUBB MPs Tel. : 
Monument 0794 City 1956 





DATING STAMPS, URGENT ORDERS AUTOMATIC NUMBERING AND 


ENDORSING INKS AND — DATING MACHINES, COMPANY 
SELF-INKING PADS A Speciality SEALS, GENERAL ENGRAVERS 








(. vii) 
“THE BANKER” 
“The Banker” and Bank Manager 


ANKERS, like other leaders of industry to-day, 
B have realized for a long time past that nothing is to 
be lost and a great deal is to be gained by the inter- 
change of views on current problems of management and 
policy. To provide for such an interchange of views is 
one of the main objects of THE BANKER. The fact that, 
in the sphere of International Banking, we have secured 
the co-operation of leading bankers throughout the 
world shows that bankers as a whole share our belief in 
the value of public discussion. 

In the near future we propose, in pursuance of this 
policy, to include in THE BANKER as a regular feature 
articles dealing with branch bank management and its 
problems, and so to make THE BANKER the medium 
through which those actually engaged in the work of 
branch banks may give to each other, and to the banking 
profession in general, the benefit of their experience. 

Branch bank managers and the members of their 
staffs know more intimately than anybody else the 
problems that confront them, and since to state a problem 
is to get at least half way towards its solution, we propose 
to inaugurate our new feature by offering a prize for the 
best article submitted to us on current problems of 
branch bank management. Articles submitted to us 
will be adjudicated upon by a committee, on which the 
directors of the leading banks will be represented, and 
the first prize will be 50 guineas. The winning contri- 
bution will be published in our June issue. 

Other articles submitted which are of sufficient 
interest to justify publication will also be paid for at 
special rates. 

Further particulars of this competition will be given 
in our April number, but for the benefit of those 
interested we may outline here the three governing 
conditions of the competition, which will be as follows :— 

(x) Articles should not be less than 5,000 nor more 

than 7,500 words : 

(2) Writers must be either Managers or on the 

staff of Branch Banks: 

(3) Articles must reach us not later than April 30th 

next. 
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REMINGTON 


GENERAL UTILITY MACHINE 


FOR BANKS 


Speeds up production, reduces 
cost of operating expenses and 
gives to clients that assurance 
and satisfaction which is 
obtained by accuracy and 
neatness of detailed information. 


Distributed and Serviced by the 
ADDING-LISTING AND BOOK-KEEPING 
MACHINE DIVISION 


of the 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. LTD., 
100 Gracechurch Street, 
London, E.C.3. 
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|| INTERNATIONAL ACCEPTANCE BANK 


INCORPORATED 
| | NEW YORK 


| International Banking Transactions 
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PAUL M. W’ARBURG, Chairman F. ABBOT GOODHUE, President 


London Representative: 4 Adams Court, Old Broad St., London, E. C. 2 
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Guinness, Mahon & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 


53 Cornhill, 17 College Green, 
LONDON, E.C.3 DUBLIN 
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THE PRESIDENT OF THE BANK OF POLAND. 











THE BANKER 





A Banker’s Diary 


January—February 


Ture Bank of England raised its official discount rate 
from 4} per cent., at which it had stood since April, 
Bank Rate 1927) to 54 per cent. on February 7. Thus 
the rate wan brought to the highest figure 
in force since November, 1921. A few days later the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in answer to a question in 
the House of Commons, stated that no representation 
had been made by the Bank to the T reasury prior to the 
raising of the rate for an increase in the fiduciary issue 
under. the terms of section 8 of the Currency and Bank 
Notes Act, 1928. The further question was asked 
whether the Chancellor had knowledge of the impending 
increase before the actual announcement, the reply being 
in the affirmative. 


On February 11 the United States Senate passed a 
resolution calling upon the Federal Reserve Board to 
advise Congress what legislation should be 
American adopted to prevent illegitimate and harmful 
Banking and. 7 U.. ‘ ' ar Sgueae “ei 
aouletinn Speculation. A great deal of discussion has 
Speculation rae. ; 
taken place in both Houses of Congress 
with regard to the stock market position, the bearings 
of the rise in the Bank of England rate, and the recent 
visit of the Governor of the Bank to New York and 
Washington. 


Towarops the end of January the Bank of England made 
a departure from post-war practice by buying gold on 
its own account in the open market at a 

E as St, . price in excess of its statutory minimum 
yoy “ of £3 17s. gd. per standard ounce. Although 
the Bank is compelled to buy at this price 

when gold is offered to it, and to sell at £3 17s. 10}d. 
per standard ounce, there is no prohibition on purchases 
at figures between these points. It is understood that 
the price paid on January 22 was {4 4s. 113d. per fine 
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ounce, as compared with £4 4s. 9:82d., corresponding 
to the statutory price. Although this appears to have 
been the first occasion since the war of such purchases, 
the Bank frequently undertook similar operations prior 
to 1912. A further purchase of the same kind took 
place on January 29. 





EARLY this year the pre-war statutory minimum gold 
reserve ratio of the Netherlands Bank was restored. 
The figure of 40 per cent. against demand 
a liabilities was in force for many years 
gp en before the war, but in July, 1914, as an 
emergency measure, the minimum was 
reduced to 20 per cent. As a fact, the rate has been 
fairly consistently well above 40 per cent. ever since 
the end of IQI4, ‘but not until January of this year was 
the old statutory ratio restored. The Bank may hold 
not more than one-fifth of its gold reserve abroad. 


THE long-anticipated loan for Rumanian monetary 
reform and other purposes was issued about the middle 
of February. Of the total amount, £2 
ee millions was offered in London at a price 
oan “wa : ; 

of 88, and quickly taken up; fr. 562 

millions was issued in France, and $39 millions in New 
York and various European countries. A further $30 
millions was taken by the Swedish Match Company, 
which has been accorded the right to operate the match 
monopoly in Rumania for thirty years. The proceeds 
of the loan were to be applied to stabilization of the 
currency and budgetary reform, to reconditioning of and 
provision of working capital for the railways, and other 
productive works. Under the scheme of monetary 
reorganization the leu has a gold content representing a 
parity of lei 813-6 to the £. The revised statutes of 
the National Bank require it to redeem its notes in 
gold or gold exchange, and to maintain a reserve of not 
less than 35 per cent. in gold or gold exchange against 
its demand liabilities. At least five-sevenths of this 
minimum must be in gold. The power of the Treasury 
to borrow from the Bank is severely restricted, and the 
participation of the State in its capital is limited to 
10 per cent. In order further to secure the success of 
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the stabilization plans, a credit amounting to about 
£5 millions was arranged with a number of central 
banks, including the Bank of England, the Bank of 
France and the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


Ear Ly in February it was stated in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly that, although the Government considered a 
' central bank to be desirable, it would not 
—— proceed with the matter until adequate 
Inquir . support was forthcoming for a sound scheme. 
"Meanwhile, it proposed to institute an 
inquiry in order to investigate the facts of the internal 
banking situation, as well as to instruct public opinion. 
Local committees would be set up to assist the main 
inquiry, while a special officer would be appointed to 
facilitate the gathering of information. 


EARLY in February the text became available of a Bill 
introduced by the Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
; for revision of the legislation relating to 
Savings savings banks.* The provisions, which are 
Banks of a miscellaneous character, chiefly con- 
Proposed ; ais y 
Legislation Ce™m trustee savings banks. Among them 
are clauses facilitating the formation of 
special investment departments, and for amending or 
removing various restrictions, as, for instance, on the 
securities which may be used for investment purposes 
and the number of accounts which may stand in the 
name of one person. Another clause permits the use of 
the surplus fund, standing to the credit of savings banks 
which have closed, in making advances to new trustee 
savings banks. The House of Commons gave a second 
reading to the Bill on February 19. 


Two new schemes for the promotion of thrift by purchase 
of savings certificates were announced by the National 
Savings Committee, with Government ap- 
ee proval, about the middle of February. 
‘ One of these, known as Scheme g, is a 
combination of employee saving and life insurance, 
undertaken by the employer on a group basis. Under 
Scheme 10 the employer would undertake to add one 
certificate to the holding of an employee for each agreed 
number, for example, eight, which he accumulates out 
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of his own savings. The expenditure incurred by an 
employer under this plan would be treated as a trade 
expense for income tax purposes. 





THE governing bodies of the National Confederation of 
Employers’ Organizations and the Federation of British 
Industries met on February 13 to consider 
Com the proposals of the “ Melchett-Turner ”’ 
gg oe = Conference on Industrial Reorganization 
, ~ and Relations for a new machinery of con- 
ciliation in industrial disputes (see August 1928 issue). 
Both bodies found themselves unable to accept the 
recommendations. In a letter, however, to the Trades 
Union Congress they extended an invitation to a joint 
conference of the three organizations with a view to 
examining the possibilities of consultation “‘ upon matters 
of common interest to British industry.” This con- 
ference, it was suggested, would give an opportunity for 
explaining the difficulties in the way of acceptance by 
the employers’ organizations of the Melchett-Turner 
scheme. 


THE volume of offerings in the new issue market is still 
large and apparently swelling, the total for January, 
.. , in terms of new money, being well in excess 
— of that for any corresponding month since 
the war, not excepting 1920. Industrial 
issues were again numerous and varied, a number being 
oversubscribed. An issue of 6 per cent. sterling bonds 
at g2 on behalf of an Austrian electrical undertaking 
was left to the extent of nearly nine-tenths with the 
underwriters. On the other hand, an issue of 5 per 
cent. debenture stock at 99} by an established English 
electrical undertaking was oversubscribed. Several new 
investment trusts made their appearance, while, in 
addition, numerous issues by older companies were 
announced. 


As mentioned above, the Bank of England raised its rate 
Bank Rate by 1 to 54 per cent. on February 7. On 
Changes February 14 the Imperial Bank of India 

raised its rate from 7 to 8 per cent. 
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Chairmen’s Speeches 


si the speeches delivered by the chairmen of the 

great Joint Stock Banks at their annual meetings 

students of finance have long been accustomed to 
turn for enlightened comment upon the principal events 
of the preceding year. These addresses have this year 
contained matter of more than usual interest, and in 
one instance, that given by Mr. McKenna, the new 
material provided for the study of our banking ¢ system 
is of great and permanent value. 

Among the references to general banking development 
there was common testimony to the steady progress in 
the direction of extended banking facilities shown by 
the opening of new branches and the multiplication of 
deposit accounts. The cheque book habit is evidently 
growing and permeating the smaller income earning 
groups of the community. It is perhaps a notable fact 
that no reference was made this vear to the restricting 
influence upon the spread of the banking habit exerted 
by the heavy tax levied upon the use of the small cheque. 
Among the new forms of banking convenience that of 
the “ night safe ’’ appears to be coming into general use. 

As was of course inevitable the continued depression 
in the heavy industries and the larger volume of unemploy- 
ment evoked comment upon the theories which have 
been prominently advanced in the course of the year 
connecting the depression with banking policy and the 
alleged restriction of credit. Mr. Tennant faced these 
critics very frankly and, indeed, sympathetically. ‘If 
it can be shown,” he said, “that by their present policy 
the banks have been, or are, holding back a trade 
recovery, then let us ‘mend our ways without delay.”’ 
After admitting that the argument for broadening the 
base of credit “ is exceedingly attractive at first glance,” 
Mr. Tennant declared that “it does not improve on 
acquaintance.” Tor, he argued, while credit can help at 
the psychological moment, “‘ the initial impetus must 
come from the side of trade and industry.”’ Before the 
banks can justifiably grant extra credit there must be 
“the signs of an approaching increase of demand” 
for industrial products. Mr. Tennant did not explain 
precisely the nature of these signs, but they would 
presumably consist of orders placed or in definite prospect 
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likely to lead to profitable business. While fully admitting 
the force of these arguments it must at the same time 
be evident that the initiative in giving a stimulus to 
trade need not always rest with the borrower. The cost 
of borrowing is a factor in the situation which, if the 
banking system is taken as a whole, is partly under the 
control of the lender. 

The chief interest in the address given by Mr. McKenna 
centred upon the discussion of the seeming anomaly 
presented in the banking statistics for the past year. 
Those statistics revealed an increase of deposits which 
would normally be regarded as the accompaniment of 
an expansion of trade. Since trade had in fact con- 
tracted it was necessary to seek for some explanation 
of the discordance. It might conceivably have been 
due to a rise in the price level, but prices had in fact 
fallen. It might have been the result of a diminished 
velocity in circulation. This was the explanation which 
Mr. McKenna proceeded to support by a most valuable 
analysis of the deposits of the Midland Bank. Dis- 
tinguishing between ‘‘ demand ”’ deposits and “ time ”’ 
deposits, he showed that there was a close positive 
correlation between fluctuations in the proportion of the 
former and in the volume of trade activity Mr. McKenna 
suggested that he might publish this proportion between 
the two kinds of deposits in the case of the Midland 
Bank from time to time and it is greatly to be hoped that 
he will do so. But, as he insisted, in order that full 
information may be available, it will be necessary to 
have a similar analysis for the other great banks. If 
they will follow the lead they will earn general gratitude. 
After developing the thesis that time deposits increased 
in times of trade depression, Mr. McKenna proceeded 
to ask the further question whether the division of 
deposits into the two categories was influenced by the 
action of the bankers. To some extent he held that it 
was. For time deposits, he argued, were swollen by an 
increased investment by the banks in securities and bills. 
But in exercising this choice bankers are not, as Mr. 
McKenna pointed out, entirely free agents. In the case 
of the Midland Bank there had been a reduction in the 
ratio of cash to deposits. But an implication of such 
a reduction was the need for greater liquidity and this 
tends to raise the ratio of time deposits. 

x 
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British-American Banking 
Relations 


By H. Parker Willis 


HE question of British-American banking relations 
has again come to an urgent stage, as is emphasized 
by the recent visit of Governor Montagu Norman 
of the Bank of England to the United States, followed 
by the raising of the discount rate in London and the 
Reserve Board warnings against speculation in New 
York. As indicated in these pages some weeks ago, the 
Federal Reserve System has been finding itself gradually 
forced to face the necessity of a complete revision of 
its discount and general credit policies for domestic 
reasons. Unfortunately, this necessity comes at a time 
when the international monetary situation is again 
tending to get out of hand. During the month of 
January, there was a net inward movement of gold from 
London at the port of New York amounting to 
$13,000,000, with even larger contracts for February 
shipment, while the rate of exchange was such as to 
warrant substantially larger engagements a good way 
ahead. The latter condition was remedied when the 
advance in the Bank rate became known, but the 
peculiar state of affairs existing between London, Paris, 
and Berlin as regards movements of gold during the 
past few months, and the disparity of discount rates 
not only between London and New York but between 
New York and the interior, showing as it does the 
existence of artificial conditions maintained by agreement 
between central banks, has further emphasized the 
difficulties of the case. It has raised in many minds the 
question whether the effort should now be made to go 
back to a so-called “ natural’’ footing for the discount 
policy, or whether the international arrangements between 
central banks which have prevailed for some time past 
should be continued and amplified. The policy agreed 
upon during Mr. Norman’s visit maintains the status quo 
as far as possible, and continues past policies, but is 
regarded by many as transitory only. 
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The present state of things is very complex, and 
involves a good many different strands of banking and 
credit action in the United States as well as, of course, 
in other countries. Perhaps the most immediately 
significant of these strands is that which has to do with 
the maintenance of credit-granting power in the Reserve 
System. Such credit-granting power has been gradually 
exhausted, as is illustrated particularly by two factors— 
the position of the Reserve System with regard to bankers’ 
acceptances, and its position with regard to the holding 
of Treasury certificates of indebtedness. 

Both these factors in the situation are of so significant 
a nature as to require careful weighing. The state of 
affairs resulting from them is the basis of the recent 
banking consultations. It is, indeed, only since the 
first of January that the situation in the United States 
as affecting bankers’ acceptances has come to a head. 
An effort has definitely been made by the Reserve 
Banking System, and particularly by the Reserve Bank 
of New York, to drive a part of its holdings of paper 
of this kind out of its portfolio and into the hands of 
the other banks. The effort has not been successful 
thus far—indeed has been almost a complete failure. 
As a result, a committee has now been formed among 
local bankers in New York to investigate the entire 
problem; and to communicate with banks all over the 
country in the endeavour to find out what they think of 
the acceptance situation and the conditions under which 
they believe a better state of things could be introduced. 

What is being done is a confession of the complete 
collapse of the acceptance policy which was initiated 
fifteen vears ago when the Federal Reserve System 
was formed. A small group of private bankers in 
New York had conceived the idea of trying to introduce 
the British bankers’ acceptance system into the United 
States, recognizing that it might become enormously 
profitable, and probably thinking, too, that it would 
be a useful aid in conserving the liquidity of the banking 
system of the country. They succeeded in inducing the 
Federal Reserve Board to give primary attention to the 
acceptance question—developing a set of regulations 
relating to it at a time when many other questions 
were more pressing, and giving to Reserve banks almost 
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unlimited power to build up the acceptance market. 
As a result of all this, the Reserve Bank of New York 
took the lead in the acceptance development, made a 
phenomenally low rate for acceptance paper, and has 
since then bought practically all acceptances that were 
offered to it (provided they were technically eligible) 
from that day to this. A recent semi-official report on 
the situation showed that about $1,250,000,000 of 
acceptances was outstanding, while of this vast sum 
only $25,000,000 was in the hands of member banks. 
The reserve banks at the time were holding about 
$550,000,000 of their own but had also bought about 
$300,000,000 more which they were holding for account 
of foreign central banks reinforced with their own 
endorsement thereon. It is thus clear that (1) the 
reserve banks were the only market for acceptances; 
(2) the member banks practically refused to buy and 
hold them; and (3) they were substantially unsaleable 
(or ‘ non-liquid’’). Of the amount not thus accounted 
for, amounting to perhaps $375,000,000, some part 
is held by savings banks and other investment institu- 
tions which want to hold discountable paper, and some 
part is in the hands of large investors who carry them 
for the same reason. Finally, it would seem that through 
the purchases made by the Reserve banks on behalf of 
foreign central banks they have themselves become not 
only the guarantors of, but the institutions directly 
responsible for furnishing the funds of European central 
banks that are being carried on current account in the 
United States. 

The situation, as has been pointed out on former 
occasions in these pages, is one of considerable seriousness 
for the foreign central banks. There is, of course, no 
reason to doubt the ability of Reserve banks to meet 
their obligations whenever called upon to do so. Still 
less is there reason to question that Reserve banks 
would strain every nerve to supply foreign central 
banks with funds that they might call for through the 
selling of their acceptances whenever necessary. The 
Reserve banks, in such a case, would purchase them 
themselves, so that in effect the amounts they are 
holding for foreign central banks really have the status 
of a guaranteed deposit which the Reserve banks 
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undertake to make good whenever asked to do so. 
Nevertheless, the foreign central banks may easily 
run into a position in which the Reserve banks, by 
reason of their large holdings of acceptances, are obliged 
to take measures to protect themselves against those 
who would want to draw upon them for gold and 
hence would be driven to measures which they would 
not sanction were it not for the tremendously heavy 
acceptance liability which they have taken upon them- 
selves. The acceptance problem is thus not merely 
an American, but an international, problem. It is of 
first-rate importance, not only to the United States 
but to foreign central banks, and, through the latter, 
to foreign countries themselves. 

The present difficulty really goes back to the original 
rate-policy of the Reserve banks. When effort was first 
made to develop a market in the United States, it was 
agreed to make the buying rate for acceptances very 
low, in order that it might be worth while for prospective 
customers to resort to the acceptance method of financing. 
This had the effect of encouraging the use of the accept- 
ance to some extent, although it was a good while before 
the market seemed really to respond to the stimulus thus 
applied. After the war was over, interest rates had their 
ups and downs, and then, after 1920, ensued a long period 
of very low rates, during which the differential in favour 
of acceptances was not sufficiently great to afford much 
of a subsidy to those who used this method of financing. 
In the past year or two, however, the steady upward 
movement of interest has brought about a great alteration 
in the case. Acceptances have gone up as greatly as 
they have, due to the fact that, whereas funds could be 
had on this kind of paper at a buying rate of less than 
4 per cent., the discount rate at the Reserve Bank of 
New York during recent months has been 5 per cent., 
and before that for a good while 43 per cent., while call 
rates have run from 6 to I2 per cent. and time money 
from 8 to ro per cent. on the stock exchange with higher 
rates outside. Consequently, a vast proportion of the 
acceptances in existence have simply been “‘ dumped ” 
upon the Reserve banks. Hence the efforts that have 
been made since the beginning of the New Year to drive 
out of the portfolio of the Reserve banks at least a portion 
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of this paper by raising the buying rate to a point above 
the discount rate—-a situation which has existed only 
once before in the history of the Reserve System. This 
effort had, up to the beginning of February, been almost 
entirely without success. 

The second way in which Reserve banks have allowed 
themselves to become waterlogged with long term securi- 
ties is simpler, but of almost equal importance. During 
the war, it became customary to finance the public debt 
on the basis of so-called ‘‘ short term ”’ certificate issues, 
which were sold to the banks, and then at maturity, six 
months or a year later, were paid for by floating a new 
issue of certificates. Secretary Mellon has had the 
ambition common to many heads of the-Treasury Depart- 
ment, of keeping his cost of borrowing down to a very 
low figure. He has, therefore, expected the Reserve 
banks to support the market for Treasury certificates 
and this they have done by buying the certificates from 
all holders who desired, subject to a repurchase agreement 
which allowed the holders to take the certificates back 
again at any time they chose, merely paying the interest 
on them. This was equivalent to making a demand loan 
on Government bonds; and such loans, coupled with the 
rediscounting of ordinary member bank notes protected 
by Government securities, have increased very greatly 
of recent months, so that the Reserve banks have some- 
times had as much as $800,000,000 of them. Thus 
another large portion of their credit has become “ tied 
up.”’ But even these direct advances have been only a 
part of the general waste of credit that has been going on. 

In the stock market, the outstanding amount of 
brokers’ loans (.e. loans made by banks and others to 
brokers and security dealers who re-lend to their 
customers) has gradually run up till it is over 
$6,000,000,000. These loans were first obtained from 
banks primarily, and the banks got the funds from the 
Reserve banks, either by discounting eligible paper, or 
else by borrowing on their own notes with Government 
bonds and certificates as collateral. Later on, tempted 
by high rates of interest, ordinary business corporations 
began to lend heavily in the stock market on call. On 
some occasions recently they have begun to show a 
disposition to withdraw their funds; and, when they 
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have done so, the amount so withdrawn has of course 
had to be supplied by the banks unless the latter were 
willing to see a general reaction occur, with consequent 
impairment of their other loans. Thus the banks have 
been really responsible for the entire body of loans; 
although, as just explained, a large part of such loans 
was made by outsiders. Since, however, the Reserve 
banks will at any moment have to support the member 
banks by making good such deficiency as may be caused 
by withdrawal of such loans, the effect of the loan situa- 
tion upon the credit of Reserve banks is obvious. 

During the latter part of 1927 and the first half of 
1928, Reserve banks lost about $500,000,000 in gold 
which was shipped abroad; very largely to the Bank of 
France. The latter institution has, since then, from 
time to time, drawn far more gold when it needed it and 
has either earmarked such gold or actually taken it away. 
Considerable shipments have also been made in other 
directions, the general showing as to changes in gold 
stock for the years 1927-1928 being as follows :— 

ANALYSIS OF CHANGES IN MONETARY GOLD STOCK. 
[End of month basis. In millions of dollars.] 





Increase (+) or decrease (—) during month. 
| 





Gold 


stock | - a ial 
ora Through Through Through 
Month. | atend net gold ear- domestic 
of ee : . ‘ 
weeuei Total. import marking produc- 
: or opera- tion, 
export. tions. etc.) 





























1927: 
January... 4,564 +72°3 +44°5 | +19°5 +8+3 
February .. 4,586 | +21°3 | +19°9 +3:2| —1-8 
March i 4,597 | t+1II-r | +10°8 —I°5 | +1°8 
April .. | 4,610 | +12:9] +11°9 —I'O| +2°1 
May .. “ 4,608 —I°4] +31°7 |] —35°5 +2°4 
June.. 4,587 —20'9 |} +12°8| —36°7| +3°0 
July ‘a 4,580 | —7°5 +8°9 | —23°I +6°7 
August .. | 4,588 +8°5 -+6°4 —2:5| +4°6 
September .. | 4,571 —17°5 —II°5 |. —9°0 +3:°0 
October ..| 4,541 | —30°I —8:6 | —25°0| +3°4 
November . 4,451 | —89°7| —53°2| —40°0|] +3°5 
December 4,379 | —7I°7 | —67°4 35 | +4°2 
Total (12 mos.) | oo? | —EES*9 +6:2 | —160-1r | +41-2 
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Increase (+) or decrease (—) during month. 

Gold a 
tock TI h | Through | Througl 

Month. pe pooh | hou -_ pventca 

of Total. | import marking produc- 

month. or cpera- tion, 
| export. tions. etc.) 
1928: 

January .. | 4,373 —6:0| —13°8 +5°5 +2°3 
February .. 4,362 —II‘2 —II‘rI |} +2°9 —3:0 
March = 4,305 | —57°6| —94°9| +35°8| +1°5 
April as 4,266 | —38:7| —or-2| +45°7| +6°8 
May .. ws 4,160 | —105:7 | —8r-7| —26°5| +2°5 
June.. ae 4,109 | —5I1°0| —79°9|] +30°I —I‘2 
July wi 4,113 +3:4| —63:9|} +60-9| +6°4 
August oe 4,123 +10°3 + +7 +5°9/ +3°7 
September .. 4,125 +2:1 + 65 —I‘2 2°8 
October ai 4,142 +17°3 +13°3 +1°2 2:8 
November .. 4,128 | —1I4-0 +5°7| —25°0| +5°3 
December .. 4,141 +12:9| +22°6| -—15°7| +6-0 
Total (12 mos.) ws —238°2 | —393°7 | +119°6 | +35°9 

















Rather absurd statements were at first put out by the 
Reserve Banking system to the effect that these exports 
of gold need not be feared by the community, because 
the Reserve System was in position to afford at any 
time a “cushion of credit’’ which would be amply 
sufficient to take up the impact that might result from 
gold shipments. As a matter of fact, it was entirely 
unable to do what it professed to be able to do—a state- 
ment which would have been true of any banking 
institution at any time, since, if the effect of gold ship- 
ments could be completely “ neutralized,’”’ there would 
never be any use making them at all. As a matter of 
fact, they have had an important effect; and have 
tended still further to cut down the actual reserve held 
in the United States to a figure as low as 6 per cent. 
Thus on all hands the Reserve System has been allowing 
its credit to go to waste, partly through the purchase of 
long term frozen paper in the form of so-called bankers’ 
acceptances, second through the necessity of supporting 
the market for Government obligations bearing an under- 
priced rate of interest, and third through loss of gold 
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which had been necessitated through the building of 
great balances for foreign central banks which were not 
in sympathy with the general policy of conserving gold 
but which merely desired to be able to draw gold for 
themselves whenever they felt disposed to do so. 

In these circumstances the immediate development 
of British-American banking relations is one of no 
little difficulty. American financiers want to support 
the efforts of the Bank of England to maintain a strong 
solid foundation for the British gold standard and they 
deplore the apparent tendency of gold to leak back 
into the United States. They want to see the tendencies 
to inward movement checked, if possible. The 
temporary arrangement negotiated by Mr, Norman 
affords a further test. The question whether this result 
ought to be accomplished by refraining from raising 
the discount rate should present conditions continue, 
is, however, a serious question in all minds, because 
the lowness of the level of discount rates which has 
prevailed for a long time past has undoubtedly contri- 
buted to the maintenance of too high a speculative 
activity, while an advance in the rate would help, have 
helped, and even to-day might still help, in some measure 
to cut down that activity. On the whole, the verdict 
of the community undoubtedly is that it would prefer 
to see new credits opened here if need be, on behalf 
of the Bank of England, on somewhat the same basis 
that was projected when Great Britain’s gold standard 
plans were first announced—-a suggestion already heard 
in authoritative quarters—than it would to furnish 
direct gold loans to Great Britain; while on the other 
hand the floating of the credits in order to prevent more 
gold from coming this way from Great Britain would 
seem to be the part of wisdom from the British stand- 
point, unless the recent advance in the discount rate 
may be effective, which some doubt. Evidently the 
Reserve banks’ ability to be of use in either direction 
(furnishing gold or opening credits) must be measured 
very largely by capacity to drive frozen credit out of 
their own portfolios, a step which they are endeavouring 
to take in the case of acceptances, although (as already 
stated) without any substantial success thus far. 

The whole state of things is being placed in a 
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somewhat more complex position by the disposition 
of Congress to intervene in the process of rehabilitating 
bank credit. Discouraged and disgusted with the half- 
hearted policy of Reserve banks, a group of members 
of the Senate has undertaken to support a bill introduced 
by Senator Glass and aiming to restore a 5 per cent. 
reserve behind so-called “ time ’”’ or “ savings’ deposits 
in member banks. The original Federal Reserve Act 
fixed the reserve behind such deposits at 5 per cent., 
and this was later cut to 3 per cent. Now it is proposed 
to put it back to 5 per cent.; that is to say, to add 
2 per cent. to the present 3 per cent. requirements. 
The effect is estimated, by the Federal Reserve Board, 
as being that of requiring a net addition to required 
reserve of $260,000,000. A good many other persons 
want to raise the figure to 7 per cent., which would add 
another $260,000,000. As a matter of fact, this increase 
would take a great deal more increase of reserves than 
is currently believed, for the reason that, while Congress 
can only compel this enlargement in the case of the 
national banks and influence it in the case of the member 
banks, the example thus set has a large influence upon 
the other banks outside the System, numbering nearly 
20,000. If a 2 per cent. increase should be made to 
apply to all of the time deposits in the country, the 
expansion of reserve required would probably be in the 
neighbourhood of $600,000,000. Whatever the amount 
of additional reserve required may be, it would have to 
be obtained by borrowing from the Reserve banks 
a process which would still further reduce the reserve 
ratio unless at the same time the Reserve banks drove 
out a corresponding amount of acceptances or Treasury 
certificates and so obtained the means with which to 
enlarge their protection against outstanding obligations. 
The bill is not passed as yet, and is not likely to be, 
if at all, for a good many weeks, but it has a fair chance 
of being adopted and the discussion of it naturally 
tends to increase the uneasiness of the community 
about the whole situation. It is unquestionably an 
additional factor of disturbance, and if adopted would 
tend to render the credit problem still harder than at 
the present time. 

It is thought to be doubly unfortunate that at such 
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a juncture the question of foreign financing in the 
United States should have been brought forward in 
exceptionally acute form. Nevertheless, the appoint- 
ment of Messrs. Young & Morgan to go abroad as 
representatives of the United States for the discussion 
of reparations has convinced a large section of the 
public that the American market will have to struggle, 
during the coming year, with the problem of absorbing 
a volume of foreign bonds that would be even larger 
than heretofore. Last year, purchases were under 
$1,500,000,000, but they were enough to furnish a 
disturbing influence in the balance of trade, besides 
aggravating the local credit problem, due to the fact 
that, in many cases, a large block of such foreign issues 
was left in the hands of the “bond houses” which 
had undertaken its distribution in this market. The 
bond houses in such cases could only borrow from the 
banks, and thus obtain the funds needed to carry the 
securities which they had failed to dispose of. No small 
part of the present “ brokers’ loans”’ have thus been 
made for the purpose of enabling houses of issue to 
carry the bonds which they have not succeeded in 
selling direct to customers. If any such enormous 
issue as is now spoken of in connection with reparations, 
say, $1,500,000,000 to $2,000,000,000 should be offered 
in this country, it could be absorbed only by an extension 
of this same process——that is to say, it could be carried 
only by a process of bank inflation. There is no cer- 
tainty as yet when such a bond issue will come, or what 
would be its size, but the fact that it is being seriously 
contemplated and planned aggravates the present state 
of affairs. Should it actually make its appearance, the 
problem presented by it will be very difficult. 

This subject has been presented in these pages on 
a former occasion. Since that time, the development 
of opinion has been decidedly adverse to the proposed 
programme for the selling of German bonds on a large 
scale in the United States. The further thought that 
has been given to it by the community has developed 
decidedly critical points of view. These are based upon 
many aspects of the situation, but the immediate aspect 
which is worthy of study is found in the fact that present 
financial relations with foreign countries are in so unsatis- 
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factory a condition, and would be so seriously thrown 
out of gear by any such plan. The argument is urged 
that, under the conditions proposed—wherein the Allies 
would receive German bonds, sell them in the United 
States, turn the money over to the United States 
Government, whereupon the latter would retire an 
equal amount of Liberty bonds—there would be no 
difference in the amount of bonds held here, since the 
Liberty bonds retired would be equal to the German 
bonds bought. This is theoretically true, but practically 
is quite fallacious. It is not possible to replace one set 
of bonds by another in this way. Any such great opera- 
tion would almost unavoidably result in the enlargement 
of the quantity of bank credit used in carrying security. 
As a result, the United States would have far less spare 
credit available for the maintenance of a policy that 
might be helpful to foreign countries which are under- 
taking to maintain themselves upon the gold standard. 
There are several such countries whose success is more 
or less dependent upon the existence of a co-operative 
attitude (and of a fund of spare credit) in the United 
States. 

Great Britain’s banking relations with the United 
States are, of course, as in the case of every other 
country, more or less dependent upon trade relations. 
It is unfortunate, therefore, that the trade between 
the two countries should not be more favourable to the 
former, since it shows, according to American figures 
for the first 11 months of the year 1928, a balance 
against Britain of $433,000,000. This might be over- 
come in due time were it not for the coming on of a 
tariff revision which appears to threaten the whole 
fabric of commercial relations between the United 
States and foreign countries. No tariff issue was raised 
in the late campaign but, since the campaign was over 
the scope of the victory won by Mr. Hoover has encou- 
raged tariff beneficiaries to wonder whether they might 
not succeed in bringing about a general increase of 
duties upon a very extended scale. This they are now 
at work in the endeavour to consummate, although thus 
far without any positive assurance of success save such 
as is afforded by the supineness of Congress. The 
ultimate decision will, undoubtedly, depend upon the 
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point of view of Mr. Hoover and the extent of the 
obligations that he may have been compelled to assume 
in return for the campaign funds furnished by manu- 
facturing interests during 1928. On the other hand, 
he may be strong enough to disregard any such claims, 
and to insist upon a revision that will make such changes 
only as are necessary to carry through the processes of 
equalization and adjustment that have been so often 
spoken of. Until this outcome can be ascertained, the 
trade balance must remain in doubt so far as the future 
is concerned. 

Banking relations between the United States and 
Great Britain are thus beset by an unusual number of 
difficulties which call for skilful hands if they are to be 
unravelled. They are not beyond adjustment, but the 
question whether those who are now in control of the 
banking mechanism can accomplish the task that is 
set before them is considered open to no little doubt. 


Central Banking Bulletin 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


URING February Mr. Montagu Norman paid a 
D visit to New York and Washington. He carried 

on negotiations with Mr. Harrison, the new 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
and with the [Federal Reserve Board. In spite of the 
usual statement that the object of the visit was merely 
to pay a formal call, it is generally believed that 
important matters were discussed. Mr. Norman was 
accompanied by Mr. Stewart, head of the Statistical 
Department of the Bank of England. 


BANK OF FRANCE. 


The net profits of the Bank of France for 1928 
amounted to 160,650,000 f. as compared with 125,000,000 f. 
for 1927. The Government’s participation has increased 
fromn 16,402,500 f. to 20,075,000 f. The increase in the 
net profit was largely due to the higher yield on foreign 
currency holdings. Interest on Government advances, 
however, showed a marked decline, owing to the amount 
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of the advances having been reduced. Working costs 
rose from 320,000,000 f. to 560,000,000 f. 

Professor Rist, Deputy Governor of the Bank, has 
resigned in order to take up his duties as financial adviser 
to the Rumanian Government and the National Bank 
of Rumania. 

REICHSBANK. 


The net profits of the Reichsbank for 1928 amounted 
to 25,400,000 reichsmarks, compared with 26,100,000 
reichsmarks for 1927. The dividend remains unchanged 
at 12 per cent. Working costs have increased from 
75,100,000 reichsmarks to 87,000,000 reichsmarks. It 
was stated in the Annual Report that owing to specu- 
lation the shares of the bank are over-valued. The 
Report points out that the large profits earned were 
largely due to the scarcity of credit and capitalin Germany ; 
and that it would not be fair for shareholders of the 
bank to benefit therefrom to an undue extent. 


Swiss NATIONAL BANK. 

The Annual Report of the Swiss National Bank 
states that preparations for the re-establishment of the 
gold standard in Switzerland have not yet passed the 
preliminary stage, the gold and foreign exchange holdings 
of the National Bank are, however, ample for gold 
standard requirements. In any case, the Swiss franc 
has, for some time, had the character of a de facto gold 
currency. The net profits of the bank for 1928 amounted 
to 6,898,000 f. against 6,753,000 f. for 1927. The 
dividend remains unchanged at 6 per cent. 


NETHERLANDS BANK. 


The legal minimum of the reserve ratio of the Nether- 
lands Bank has been raised from 20 per cent. to its 
pre-war figure of 40 per cent. Asa result, the available 
margin of gold reserve has dropped from about 180,000,000 
guilder to about 110,000,000 guilder. The weekly state- 
ment of the Netherlands Bank shows another change, 
namely, the splitting of the metal stocks into home and 
foreign stocks. Gold stocks abroad are regarded as 
part of the note cover. 

In reply to press criticisms, Dr. Vissering, President 
of the Netherlands Bank, stated that the measure will 
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not affect in any way the gold policy of the bank. 
Nevertheless, the view is held in financial circles that the 
step was superfluous and that it tends to encourage gold 
hoarding by other continental Central Banks. 


CZECHOSLOVAK NATIONAL BANK. 


The Board of Directors of the Czechoslovak National 
Bank has decided to declare a dividend of 275 crowns 
per share. No final decision has been reached yet upon 
the details of the currency reform, but it is believed that 
the gold exchange standard will be adopted in the course 
of the present year. To that end, asterling or dollar loan 
will be raised by the Government to redeem the greater 
part of its indebtedness to the Bank. 


AUSTRIAN NATIONAL BANK. 


The Austrian National Bank increased its dividend 
from 103 per cent. for 1927 to 11} per cent. for 1928. 


HUNGARIAN NATIONAL BANK. 


The Hungarian National Bank has increased its 
dividend to 124 per cent., which exceeds even the most 
optimistic expectations. 


NATIONAL BANK OF RUMANIA. 


The dividend of the National Bank of Rumania 
has been fixed at 4473 lei against 440 lei for 1927. Asa 
result of the recently issued international loan, important 
changes will be made in the Statutes of the Bank. 
Its capital will be raised and its sphere of activity 
enlarged, in accordance with the requirements of a modern 
central bank. 


YUGOSLAV NATIONAL BANK. 


An agreement has been reached between the National 
Bank of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes and the Bankers’ 
Associations of Belgrade and Zagreb upon the rationing 
of credit resources among the provinces of Yugoslavia. 
This measure aims at removing the grievance that the 
Croatian banks have been neglected in favour of the 
Serbian banks. : 


BANK OF LATVIA. 


During the past years considerable losses have been 
suffered by various provincial branches of the Bank of 
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Latvia. In 1928, total losses of profits amounted to 
800,000 lats, compared with 445,000 lats for 1927 and 
321,000 lats for 1926. 


TURKISH STATE BANK. 


It is reported that an international banking group 
has been formed with the object of raising a loan to 
finance the establishment of a Turkish State bank. 
Of this group, which is headed by the Netherlands 
Trading Society, the British member is the banking 
house of N. M. Rothschild & Sons. The amount of the 
loan is 25,000,000 dollars, but it is not believed that any 
issue will be made in the near future. 





Law Reports 
By Our Legal Correspondent 


WO cases in bankruptcy reported in the January 
number of the Law Reports are of some interest. 
The first arose out of the case of In re Ford (1929) 
1 Ch. 134, wherein it was decided by Mr. Justice Clauson 
that a trade custom for wholesale dealers in antique 
furniture to send articles to retail dealers “‘ upon sale 
or return ’’ exists and is sufficiently notorious to exclude 
such articles from the operation of the doctrine of reputed 
ownership in the event of the bankruptcy of the retail 
dealer. 

The second case was of a more general interest. 
In re A Debtor (1929), 1 Ch. 125, where Ashbury and 
Clauson, JJ., sat as a divisional Court and on an appeal 
from a County Court laid down a limit to the doctrine 
that before making a receiving order the Bankruptcy 
Court has power to go behind a compromise of a petitioning 
creditor’s claim for debt on which a judgment is founded. 
They held that the Court will not do so in such a case 
where the debtor was properly represented by Counsel 
and in the absence of a prima facie for impeaching the 
propriety of the compromise. 

In the same volume of the Law Reports (1929) 
I Chan., p. 33, we have the case of Weld v. Petre presenting 
a most unusual set of facts not likely often to occur. 
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But the general principle involved is of importance, 
and the facts are not uninteresting. 

In 1900 Henry Weld Blundell mortgaged 300 shares 
in a Brewery Company (each of the value of £5) to 
J. F. Lescher as security for a loan of £1,000 for 3 months, 
with interest at 6 per cent. The shares were duly regis- 
tered in the mortgagee’s name. The mortgagor died in 
Igor and the executors, being either unwilling or unable 
to pay off the loan, transferred to the mortgagee 200 
additional shares as further security. The estate of the 
mortgagor being insolvent a brother came to the rescue 
and bought certain assets, including the shares above 
mortgaged, which he settled on the widow and her 
daughter. This was in 1902. Also in 1Igo2 the mort- 
gagee obtained from the trustees of this settlement 
further security to the extent of another 100 shares 
in the same brewery company. He was now mortgagee 
of 600 £5 shares. By means of dividends on these 
shares the interest on the loan was cleared up to 5th Feb- 
ruary, 1908. Mr. Lescher, the mortgagee, in the same 
year 1908 was about to become Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions and desired to rid himself of any brewery 
shares and threatened to take proceedings. He did 
nothing, however, and neither sold nor foreclosed the 
shares but held them. 

In the meantime the war came and with it prosperity 
to the brewery, and substantial dividends free of tax 
had been paid on the shares regularly from 1916 onwards. 
In 1920 the 600 £5 shares were subdivided into 3,000 
shares of {1 each and 1,500 bonus {1 shares were allotted 
to the mortgagee. And by 1g21 the dividends received 
by the mortgagee were sufficient to pay off the loan. 
In January, 1923, one of the trustees of the settlement 
wrote to the mortgagee suggesting a re-transfer of the 
shares; but the mortgagee never received that letter 
as he was on his death-bed, and he died on 7th January, 
1923. In 1923 the brewery company issued further 
bonus shares of 2,250. Hence the original 300 shares 
of £5 each had now grown to 6,750 fully paid {1 shares 
standing in the name of the executors of the mortgagee. 
And, as stated above, the original loan had in 1921 
been satisfied by dividends. In October, 1926, the trustees 
of the settlement claimed to redeem the security, and 
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in July, 1927, issued an originating summons to that end 
against the executors of the mortgagee. 

The ordinary person would assume that there was 
no answer to the claim of the representatives of the original 
mortgagor to redeem the shares upon the basis of a 
proper account to be taken of any surplus dividends, after 
providing for interest, to be paid to them, or, on the 
other hand, any deficit to be made up by them. But 
30 pages of the Law Report are devoted to the arguments 
and judgments, revolving in the main around the con- 
tention of the mortgagee’s executors that after so long 
a lapse of time equity should not allow the right to redeem 
on the ground of “laches,’’ and in arriving at that 
conclusion the court should be assisted, if not guided, 
by the consideration of the Statute of Limitations, which 
lay down 12 years in the case of mortgages of land and 
that equity should “ follow the law” by applying the 
same measure of limit to a mortgage of personalty. 
Now Equity has gone a great way in making rigid rules 
—sometimes more rigid than those of the Common Law— 
but it has never gone so far as to apply a test explicitly 
enacted by Parliament as to limitation of action for 
recovery of land to recovery of personalty. Mr. 
Justice Russell (now Lord Justice Russell), who origin- 
ally heard the case, put the matter in a nutshell when 
he said: ‘‘ There can be no doubt on the evidence that 
when the account is taken nothing will be found due 
in respect of principal, interest or costs. The shares 
are available and no one has altered his position in the 
meantime. Equity should not, in my opinion, deprive 
mortgagors of their right to redeem if, when they assert 
that right, the debt has been, or can be, repaid, the 
security is available, and no one’s position has been 
altered in the meanwhile. If these circumstances co- 
exist the mortgagor should be allowed to redeem unless 
his right has been destroyed by statute, foreclosure, sale, 
or release.” 

In the Court of Appeal Lord Hanworth (M.R.) and 
Lawrence and Sankey (Lords Justices) upheld Mr. Justice 
Russell’s decision on this main point, and, unlike him, 
allowed the account to be ordered and any excess required 
on the process of originating summons. We would 
direct particular attention to the judgment of Lord 
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Justice Lawrence, the only Chancery member of the 
Court of Appeal sitting on the case. He came to the 
conclusion that “nothing had happened during the 
interval between 1908 and 1926, long though it was, 
to render it inequitable now to make a decree for re- 
demption.”” The reasoning of the Lords Justices, and 
their review of the cases where long delay may in some 
circumstances stand in the way of the assertion of a 
right, are of more interest to lawyers than laymen. 
But the main feature of this case is not devoid of interest 
to mortgagees of shares and other personalty, whether 
bankers or not. Mere length of time without more is 
no bar to redemption. 

In the current official Law Reports there appears, 
at last, a full report of the case of Lloyds’ Bank, Lid. v. 
The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China. 
So far back as May the case was heard in the Court of 
Appeal and commented upon in THE BANKER, August, 
1928 (Vol. VII, No. 31), so far as the then published 
report allowed of. We feel bound, however, to revert 
to the case in view of the more complete report now 
available of the three judgments of Lords Justices 
Scrutton and Sankey and Mr. Justice Tomlin (now 
translated to the House of Lords). The reference is 
(1929), 1 K.B. 40, and the report consists of about 
40 pages, of which 34 are devoted to the judgments. 

There is no call to re-open our comment upon the 
case as regards the main decision that the defendant 
bank had been guilty of converting cheques by allowing 
its customer, one Lawson, a servant of the plaintiff 
bank, to utilise the plaintiff's bank cheques for the 
benefit of his private account with the defendant bank. 
It was the old familiar case similar to Underwood’s 
cases, where the collecting bank was unable to avail 
themselves of the protection of section 82 of the Bills 
of Exchange Act—in the present case an_ identical 
provision in the Indian Code—owing to their negligence 
in failing to observe the suspicious nature of the trans- 
actions. Those of our readers who will refer to our 
earlier report of the case in our issue of August, 1928, 
will be able the better to appreciate the further comment 
we now propose on a side issue raised in the arguments 
and dealt with in the judgments. 
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This comment is directed to the effect of this—the 
latest case of its kind—upon a feature of the case of 
Morison v. Westminster Bank (1914), 3 K.B. 356,—also a 
Court of Appeal case. That, too, was a case of a dishonest 
servant fraudulently paying his employers’ cheques into 
his own private account in such circumstances as to put 
the collecting bank upon inquiry. But in that case, it will 
be remembered, that the later transactions were not 
chargeable to the collecting bank on the ground that they 
had been “lulled to sleep’”’ by a protracted course of 
dealing with pass-book passing to and fro and no demur 
made by the employer. For the first time in the history 
of the cases under Section 82 the Court of Appeal there gave 
to a collecting bank the benefit of a negation of negligence 
by proof of a series of transactions shown in the pass book. 
Lord Reading C.J. held that as for two years Abbott (the 
dishonest manager) had been paying into his private 
accounts cheques of his employer without challenge they 
were entitled to assume that all was in order and that the 
later charges were being properly used by Abbott. The 
non-challenge as to the earlier cheques was said by Lord 
Justices Buckley and Phillimore in Morison’s case to have 
“lulled to sleep’ suspicions that might otherwise arise 
as regards the later cheques. 


Banking in Persia 
()i: of the attractions of bank service is the oppor- 


tunity it gives to the curious, the adventurous, 

or the merely restless, to get away from the 
grooved and somewhat humdrum business of the city 
office or the country branch, and to find a less conven- 
tional career in a foreign country. The colonies are 
not the open field that they once were, and the Far 
East and South America lose their freshness as the 
world grows mechanised in action and Europeanised in 
thought: India is.cut and dried between the pages of 
bulky gazetteers: Russia has been closed since Ig14. 
In the Middle East, however, between the hot plains of 
Iraq and the rugged wilderness of Afghanistan, there is 
a little-known country, three times the size of France, 
where the British banker has unobtrusively maintained 
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an honoured reputation for the last forty years. The 
field is not a crowded one, for in this country, with a 
population of twelve millions or so, the Imperial Bank 
of Persia has no more than twenty-six offices and a 
British staff of sixty, with a subordinate local personnel 
of about five hundred, distributed in the principal towns 
throughout the whole area. 

The climate is varied enough to suit anything from 
a salamander to a polar bear, though the fauna includes 
neither. In the ports of the Persian Gulf, the thermo- 
meter may climb in July to 120° in the shade, while in 
Tabriz in the north-west, the ink has been known to 
freeze in the inkwells in January. (It was an ex-resident 
of Bushire who, when the furnace door was opened after 
his cremation at Golders Green, piped peevishly from 
the interior: ‘‘ For goodness sake, shut that door.’’) 
The temperate climate of the Persian plateau, where 
the bigger towns are dotted at intervals of one to two 
hundred miles from each other, with sparse clusters 
and chains of villages between, is dry and invigorating. 
The summer months, with but an inch or so of rain 
from June till October, may be overblest with sunshine, 
but the altitude of 3,000 to 5,000 feet or more keeps the 
temperature down and makes tennis a dependable 
pleasure, and almost every bank house has its tennis 
court of hard-rolled mud and straw. Hockey and soccer 
are played in some of the largest towns, where the native 
Persians and Armenians have now teams of their own. 
Shooting is good and varied in many places. Partridge, 
sandgrouse, snipe and duck are generally found within 
easy riding or motoring distance, and the hills provide 
ibex and mouflon for stalking in the cool weather. 

The food is better than in India. The Persian cooks 
rice better than the Indian, and he is an adept at savoury 
stews. Even the plainest of livers, however, may weary 
of mutton and fowls and eggs, and be driven to strain the 
orthodoxy of a Mohammedan cook with an imported 
ham, or to sigh with home-sick yearning for the half- 
forgotten odour of a grilled steak. Time was when 
white flour and leavened bread were unobtainable, 
and one tore mouthfuls from thin brown chupattis 
baked on the walls of a sunk earthenware oven over a 
charcoal fire; but those days are passing, and there 
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are now good Russian pastrycooks and confectioners 
among the shops of Teheran—a city which can put 
Baghdad to shame in many ways. 

Travelling in Persia is much less of an adventure 
than it was in the days when all journeys were made 
on horseback or in a rickety carriage, with the ever-present 
possibility of highway robbery. I remember a German, 
whose knowledge of English was more limited than he 
thought, stating that he had been “striped” three 
times—-which was more reminiscent of Saint Paul than 
he meant it to be, as he had only had his clothes taken. 
A traveller who arrived as my guest in Shiraz in 1gto told 
me that he had been urged at a certain village to take 
guards, as otherwise he was sure to be robbed at the 
provincial frontier. He engaged three mounted and 
armed scallywags, and as they crossed the frontier 
he turned to them and asked : ‘‘ Where are the robbers ?”’ 
‘“ Have no fear,” they replied, ‘“‘ You are safe while in our 
charge. We are robbers ourselves.’’ One was recom- 
mended in those days to be provided with a copy of “‘ The 
Times’ when travelling—not for reading matter, but 
as an emergency outfit which compassionate highwaymen 
could always be persuaded to forego. A certain consul, 
consulted in 1909 as to the safety of the Isfahan road, 
pondered the matter doubtfully. “I think you can go,” 
he said, “‘ though it would be a pity to lose those ponies 
of yours. But take a few fig leaves.” 

Nowadays, the main highways are metalled in some 
sort, and one travels almost anywhere by car at the rate 
of 150 miles or so a day. One can even go by air in 
the handy little four-passenger all-metal planes provided 
by Junkers for the service of the principal routes. 

The Persians are an attractive race, of remote Aryan 
kinship to ourselves. The most remarkable man among 
them is their Shah, who ranks with Mussolini and Kemal 
Pasha, and is not the least notable of the trio. Eight 
years ago, he was an officer unknown to all but the army 
and a few patriots. Three years ago he quietly dismissed 
the absent representative of an effete and unpopular 
dynasty and assumed the throne with due elective 
sanctions. To-day his prestige is undiminished. He is 
very tall and powerfully built, and he has repeatedly 
shown high qualities of statesmanship in his dealings 
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with reactionary priests or foreign diplomats or turbulent 
tribes. He rules by constitutional means, with an 
elected parliament which obeys his behests when he finds 
it necessary to stop the cackle and bring them to business. 
The main secret of his strength has always lain in the fact 
that under his command, the army, which was formerly 
a thing of shreds and patches, has been unfailingly fed 
and clothed and well equipped, and has been unsparingly 
drilled into fitness and efficiency and self-respect. A 
third of the budget goes to its upkeep, and the money, 
all things considered, is well spent. 

The main source of revenue is the Customs. Income 
exceeds expenditure at over 5,000,000 sterling, and the 
Government is in the happy position of being able, 
if it so desired, to pay off the whole of its national debt 
out of balances in hand. An important item of revenue 
is the 16 per cent. royalty (now about i,000,000 sterling 
annually) on the profits of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, 
which company spends, in addition, some {2,000,000 
yearly in wages and upkeep in its little settlements at 
the head of the Persian Gulf. With the proceeds of a 
special tax on imports of sugar and tea, Persia has 
provided the first part of the cost of a railway from the 
Persian Gulf to the Caspian Sea. Surveys and road- 
making are in active progress, and work on this ambitious 
scheme of railway construction has already commenced. 
The contracts are in the hands of German and German- 
American engineers, and the whole work may cost 
£20,000,000. 

The foreigner finds the language an easy one to pick 
up colloquially, and the Arabic characters present little 
difficulty for more serious study, though it is rather 
like learning to read and write Spanish in shorthand. 
Here, as elsewhere, business demands a good knowledge 
of the language as a door to understanding and to 
satisfactory relations with the people of the country. 

Apart from the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, whose 
colony is set apart in the hot and arid south-west corner, 
British residents in Persia number a few hundreds only— 
telegraph officials, bankers, missionaries, consuls, traders 
and diplomats—in order of numbers if not of importance. 
Consular work has lost some of its diplomatic flavour 
since the capitulations were calmly abolished in May, 1928. 
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Missionaries, medical missionaries in particular, are in 
intimate touch with all classes of the people. Bank 
officers are concerned with their Persian or Armenian 
clerks, their brokers, the merchants, government officials 
and impecunious landowners whose revenues are in 
need of stimulation. Kite-flying is more indulged in by 
merchants than by little boys, and the Persian seeker 
of accommodation is a wily bird with the haziest notions 
of time. His love of the antique is lavished on his debts 
rather than on the carpets that Europeans pay such 
foolish prices for, and his bills, like the phoenix, renew 
themselves in a care-free continuity of existence. The 
principle of “ You back my bill and I'll back yours ”’ 
is also well recognised. 

The bank rate of interest for advances and bills 
has been reduced in the last two years from 12 per cent. 
to a maximum of 8 per cent. Interest on deposits is 
low as there is a great lack of safe employment for money 
in the country. Industrial development is in its frail 
infancy. The only craft of international importance is 
carpet-making, conducted on hand looms where women 
and children work long hours for low wages. The annual 
export of carpets is about £2,500,000, of which go per 
cent. goes directly or ultimately to America. The 
country is mainly agricultural, the chief produce for 
export being opium, cotton, dried fruits, wool and rice. 
The principal imports are textiles, sugar and tea. The 
import of motor cars has grown very rapidly, and the 
lion’s share of this business goes to General Motors and 
other American companies. 

There are many curious features about banking in 
this unspoilt country. There is no stamp duty on bills 
or cheques. There was no protesting of bills until the 
introduction of the commercial law of 1927. Thecurrency 
standard is silver, gold is not in monetary use, and there 
is no government paper. The coin of Persia is the two- 
kran piece, goo fine silver, value about tenpence in 
sterling exchange. There is possibly the equivalent of 
£8,000,000 of coin in the whole country, and more than 
half of it is in the bank treasuries. The notes of the 
Imperial Bank of Persia are legal tender, and circulate 
to the equivalent of £3,000,000. The use of cheques is 
naturally not highly developed, though they are used 
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equally with notes for town payments. Each office of the 
bank has its own note issue, payable in principle at that 
office only, though in practice the notes can be cashed 
in reasonable amounts at any office. Inland transfers 
are effected by T.T. or bills or drafts, and the balance of 
inland payments is effected by cumbrous remittances 
of specie from town to town, so that before the advent 
of the motor lorry a traveller might meet on the highway 
a caravan of fifty or a hundred mules or camels bearing 
silver coin from one branch of the bank to another. 

The export of gold and silver coin is prohibited. 
As a certain amount of Russian and Turkish gold enters 
the country it is therefore bought and sold below parity, 
and goes across the Iraq frontier as contraband. Many 
have been the devices used by gold smugglers. The 
coin has been found in coffins going to burial at Kerbela, 
under the fat tails of Persian sheep, inside old telegraph 
posts, and in radiators and false bottoms on Ford cars. 
There is an import duty of 5 per cent. on silver, and a 
heavy seigniorage for minting. The favourable balance 
of international payments has required for many years a 
large annual addition to the currency, and as the Teheran 
mint has a chronic accumulation of arrears the result is that 
the silver import point is heavily charged with interest 
and transport costs, and the currency carries in conse- 
quence, for exchange purposes, a fiduciary premium or 
scarcity value analogous in some respects to that of the 
Mexican peso in the Philippines before the American 
reorganisation in 1808. 

A nice point of dispute regarding the balance of 
trade is the very large item of the oil exports of the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company, which figure at more than 
all the other exports put together. The Persians, who 
were supported in this matter by their American advisers 
in 1922-27, deduct this item from their total exports 
in order to arrive at their balance of trade for statistical 
purposes. The Company quotes the figures of royalties 
and local expenditure which I have already given. 
The government financiers reply that this natural wealth 
which flows so copiously from the bosom of their mother- 
earth has no relation to the fruits of toil, and that a 
beggarly 16 per cent. is poor compensation for its loss. 
Neither side, so far as I know, has suggested a statistical 
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compromise, but the last word seems to be with the 
Company, which, in addition to citing international 
practice elsewhere, points triumphantly to the steady 
imports of silver as conclusive evidence of the favourable 
balance of trade attained by virtue of its single-handed 
enterprise. 

In addition to the British bank, the Russians have one 
of their own, which operates branches in the northern 
towns and is, of course, under Soviet control. The 
Ottoman Bank has three branches in Persia. There is a 
Persian army bank with several branches, and the latest 
comer is the National Bank of Persia, which inaugurated 
its career in 1928. This institution is the natural out- 
come of the country’s progressive modernisation, and 
its establishment is one of the manifestations of the spirit 
of nationalism and self-reliance which is vigorously 
fostered by the Shah. It is a part of the national policy 
to call in foreign aid, when necessary, from distant 
or minor Powers rather than from Persia’s neighbours 
in Russia and British India. The American financial 
advisers did some useful work during their five years 
term of engagement, and they were succeeded last year 
by a German banker and a Swiss treasurer-gencral. 
The Customs administration has been efficiently directed 
by a number of capable Belgians for the last thirty years. 


German Banking 


From Our Correspondent 


OR the first time since the inflation an amalgama- 
iz tion of large banks in Germany is to be recorded. 

The Commerz und Privatbank is absorbing the 
Mitteldeutsche Creditbank. The Commerzbank is thus 
moving further along the lines which it has followed for 
decades. It was originally a local bank in Hamburg, 
in the same way as the Dresdner Bank in Dresden and 
the Darmstadter Bank in Darmstadt. As in these other 
cases the centre of gravity soon shifted to Berlin. The 
bank took over the Berliner Bank in Berlin, then 
acquired the banking house of Dreyfuss in Frankfiirt 
(which was later re-established) and expanded into 
Middle Germany during the inflation by amalgamation 
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with the Mitteldeutsche Privatbank in Magdeburg, thus 
giving rise to the present title of the Bank. It was only 
recently announced that a bank in Aix and another in 
Brunswick were merging into the Commerzhank. The 
Mitteldeutsche Creditbank, which is now amalgamating 
with the Commerzbank, is one of the oldest German 
banks. Its head office is in Frankfurt-am-Main, and in 
addition it owns 21 branches in the provinces and 
19 local offices in Berlin. The share capital of the 
Mitteldeutsche amounts to 22 Mn.R.M., of which, how- 
ever, 5.7 Mn. is in the form of founders’ shares. Thus 
only 16.3 Mn. are available to the public, and of these 
1 Mn. are in firm hands. At the last general meeting 
8.11 Mn. were represented by the banking house 
Jarislovsky & Co., and 2.8 Mn. by Herr Ludwig 
Katzenellenbogen, the General Director of the Ostwerk 
concern, whose cousin was the chief director of the 
Mitteldeutsche in Frankfurt. But these majority 
shareholders were without the support of the leading 
directors. They had acquired the bulk of their 
shares during the period of inflation from the well- 
known financier, Jacob Michael, but in spite of their 
overwhelming shareholding they had little influence 
with the Bank. The directors were protected against the 
majority by their control over 20,000 preferred shares, 
with a threehundredfold voting right. Both parties 
made no use of their powers, the one of its ordinary 
shares nor the other of its preferred shares. But the 
conflict was latent and development was thwarted. In 
particular, the Bank could not resolve on any increase 
of capital because this required the consent of a majority 
of the ordinary shareholders. On the other hand, in 
spite of the absolute soundness of the Bank, the business 
management of the Mitteldeutsche has for years pursued 
an unenterprising policy. It had a very good routine 
business, but took virtually no part in the big transactions 
of recent years, and although it has long-standing agree- 
ments enabling it to participate in syndicates relating 
to the most valuable sections of Germarr industry, it has 
made no business use of them. Thus the Mitteldeutsche 
Bank has been for many years an attractive institution 
for amalgamation. Feelers were thrown out from various 
sides, most actively by the Darmstadter Bank and 
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the Commerzbank, and in the end the latter prevailed. 
The close relations between the Commerzbank and the 
Ostwerk concern probably had a good deal to do with 
the result. The final impulse to a decision was given by 
the sudden death of the young head of Jarislovsky & 
Co., who was always eager to become a director of a large 
bank by the amalgamation of the Mitteldeutsche with 
some powerful organisation and eventually by this process 
to bring into the union his own important house whose 
capital is estimated at from 25 to 30 Mn.R.M. With the 
death of young Jarislovsky the amalgamation question 
became acute and the Commerzbank quickly intervened. 
It offered the shareholders of the Mitteldeutsche an 
exchange of shares in the proportion of 1 for 1, although 
the Commerzbank has hitherto paid a dividend 2 per 
cent. higher and, moreover, the price of Mitteldeutsche 
had been artificially driven up. In spite of this, the 
Commerzbank has probably made a good bargain. The 
most valuable asset of the Mitteldeutsche is its large 
ownership of buildings. Two days after the amalgama- 
tion agreement had been signed it was announced that 
the now superfluous bank premises in Berlin had been sold 
to the Van der Bergh Concern (Margarine) for 11 Mn.R.M., 
thereby bringing in two-thirds of the share capital. 
In addition, there are a number of other valuable advant- 
ages, but the chief advantage for the Commerzbank is 
the gain in prestige. Asa result of the amalgamation 
it has closely approached the level of deposits and 
assets of the 4 D-Banks, and that is evidently the 
chief aim of the fusion. For the rest the Commerzbank 
has only increased its capital from 60 to 75 Mn.R.M., 
that is by somewhat less than is required for the 
exchange of shares. Its total creditors now amount to 
about 1500 Mn.R.M. 

Three days before he left for Paris, Dr. Schacht 
presided over the general meeting of the Reichsbank. 
The balance-sheet for 1928 shows that the present 
system of distributing the profits of the Reichsbank 
cannot be much longer maintained. Against the original 
capital of 122.8 Mn.R.M. stand a legal reserve of 48 Mn., 
a reserve for pension obligations of 80 Mn., a del credere 
fund of 75 Mn. (the claims whose repayment is uncertain 
represent only 8.5 Mn.), an allocation of 35 Mn. for 
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reprinting of notes, a reserve of 35 Mn. for new buildings 
(although 27 Mn. has already been expended on building 
in the last three years) and finally a special reserve of 
45 Mn. for future dividends. Thus the published reserves 
alone amount to 300 Mn., nearly 2} times the share 
capital. And, in addition, there are without doubt large 
secret reserves. Thus, forexample, the item ‘‘ Open book 
debts’’ contains a reserve of 76 Mn.R.M. for the claim 
of the Reichsbank on the liquidated Deutsche Renten- 
bank. Securities stand in the book at 93 Mn.R.M., 
although this covers all the shares of the Gold Discount 
Bank which represent a net value of over 180 Mn., in other 
words, double the figure quoted. But the Reichsbank 
maintains its dividends at 12 per cent. and must go on 
hoarding until the Reichsbank law is altered. But this 
can only be done in agreement with the Reparations 
Commission, since the Reichsbank law is indirectly a 
part of the Dawes Plan. The Dawes experts who drew 
up the Reichsbank law greatly under-estimated the 
profit-earning capacity of the Reichsbank and therefore 
thought it essential to provide a special stimulus to 
subscription to Reichsbank shares. For this reason 
the share of the Reich in the profits of the Reichsbank, 
which before the war represented go per cent. of the 
profit remaining after a 4 per cent. dividend had been 
paid, was limited to 50 per cent. of the profit above an 
8 per cent. dividend. If the Reichsbank really distri- 
buted its profits, the shareholders would receive fantastic 
dividends. But this is not the only untenable provision 
of the Reichsbank law. There is, for example, a clause 
stipulating that 20 per cent. of the net profit must be 
transferred to a reserve fund until this represents 12 per 
cent. of the note circulation. The reserve fund must 
therefore reach nearly 500 Mn., 7.e., four times the 
paid-up capital. For the first time the Reichsbank 
President himself has referred to the untenability of this 
situation. At the general meeting he announced that 
immediate representations would be made to the Repara- 
tions Commission regarding a change in the Bank Act, 
if the current negotiations of the experts did not result 
in a general solution of the problem of banking 
legislation. 

A week after the RKeichsbank, the Prussian State 
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Bank (Seehandlung) published its balance-sheet. In the 
course of the past year the Seehandlung again became 
the leading issue house for public loans. It was 
responsible for 22 issues in 1928, compared with II in 
the previous year. But from all this business and allow- 
ing for the yield of its security holdings, the book value of 
which is 30 Mn., the Seehandlung only shows a profit of 
70,000 R.M. All the rest has been lost through inter- 
vention in the market and support of security prices. 
For example, the Seehandlung took over in the spring 
of 1927 19 Mn.R.M. of 7 per cent. agricultural bonds at 
99 with a view to conversion; it was unable to dispose 
of them and to-day they stand at 81-85. It will take 
several years before the Seehandlung has written off 
all its losses on fixed-interest securities. Thus the net 
profit remains at about 5 Mn.R.M., of which the State 
receives I Mn. and 4 Mn. ‘o to reserve. 


Labour, Reparations and Trade 
Recovery 


By the Right Hon. William Graham, 
LL.D., M.P. 


F the three political parties in Great Britain 
() Labour is perhaps best able to say that, never 

having pinned its faith to reparations, it is 
not disappointed in the result. It witnessed the almost 
dramatic contraction of the large promises of the 1918 
election. Loose statements were made, with what 
authority will never be determined, that Germany 
would pay the cost of the war. Economically that 
was rubbish. Then someone put the figure at £10,000 
million. That optimist having disappeared, the next 
suggestion was {6,600 million. Finally £2,000 million 
held the field. In any event Britain eventually robbed 
the problem of many of its artificial elements by 
announcing in the Balfour declaration that she would 
not expect more from the Allies and from Europe 
(which is now held to include the German reparations) 
than she had undertaken, under the auspices of Mr. 
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Baldwin, to pay to the United States of America. 
That is rather more than {900 million, spread over 
the next sixty years, at the rate of £33 million to £38 
million per annum, meaning, as the Hon. George Peel 
reminds us in The Economic Impact of America, that 
when the last payment is made in 1984 we shall have 
offered, with interest, £2,222 million! In the European 
settlements so far achieved we have not made very 
good bargains. There is thus an annual gap of so 
many millions between what we receive and what 
we pay to the States. The present signs of that gap 
being filled are not rosy. Meanwhile the taxpayers 
find the difference, together with the service of the huge 
sums which have been written off. 

In 1924 Labour succeeded to the report of the 
Dawes experts. Not without misgiving regarding parts 
of the scheme, but impressed by the plight of the 
German economic and financial system, it supported 
a programme which aimed at the establishment of a 
central bank, the support of an external loan, the 
stabilisation of the currency, and the mortgage of 
industrial and other securities, with a scale of annuities 
rising to £125 million in the present year, allocated 
to the recipients (after deduction of certain prior 
charges) in terms of the Spa percentages, and subject, 
after this year, to the test of an index of prosperity 
in Germany for the purpose of determining capacity 
to pay. The mark, apart from the temporary succour 
of the rentenmark, had gone to the dogs. Germany 
had the export advantage of a heavily depreciated 
exchange. The great rise in internal prices had exposed 
millions of her people to grave hardship. Europe, 
and certainly Britain, would lose much if complete 
collapse were permitted. These considerations were at 
the time of commanding character. But the Dawes 
plan did not fix the total of German liability. That 
has never been fixed. It is the task of the experts 
newly appointed. The plan was purely temporary; 
and its success should never be judged in any other 
light. But prior to expressing its opinion at this 
juncture Labour would seek (as probably the experts 
will first decide to seek) an exact view of Germany 
under the Dawes plan. 
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On the events of the four years there is already 
an almost mountainous literature. It is in many 
respects important that the problem should be con- 
sidered from the German standpoint. Probably there 
is no better summary than that in Germany under the 
Dawes Plan (P. S. King and Son, Ltd., ros. 6d.) by 
Professor Max Sering, who holds the chair of political 
science in the University of Berlin. What, in essence, 
is his message? Four-fifths of the entire population 
of the world were pitted against the inhabitants of 
Central Europe. Certain schools made financial demands 
with the express purpose of crippling Germany’s economic 
recovery. Controversy surrounded the inclusion of pen- 
sions in Germany’s liability. Compensation for damage 
to civilians was raised to an exorbitant tribute of 
unlimited duration. There were great discrepancies 
between the economic demands of a dictated peace 
and Germany’s capacity to pay. Self-determination 
was recommended for others; for Germany economic 
servitude was mainly in mind. In the years of the 
actual execution of the Dawes plan the influence of 
foreign loans has been such that the rates of exchange 
as the normal gauge of productivity and payment 
capacity have been completely neutralised. Certain 
of the victorious Powers wished to force a stream of 
capital from Germany into other countries; but economic 
necessity has compelled a flow of capital in precisely 
the opposite direction. The payments which have 
been made up to this point are no criterion of Germany’s 
capacity. Large numbers of German merchants, in- 
dustrialists and farmers have had their life’s work 
destroyed. Of itself that explained the slow recovery 
of German export trade. 

Within limits wages had improved. But Professor 
Sering suggested a deterioration of the trade balance 
between 1925 and 1927. He pointed to the penalisation 
of Gemmeany in the ownership of the coal treasures 
of Europe; alluded to the efforts of the leaders of the 
heavy industries to make good the losses suffered in 
Lorraine; and indicated the great quantitative decline 
in the commercial exports of German coal, excluding 
1926. Moreover, in his view the taxes on industry, 
together with the social contributions, excessive interest 
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rates, and reparation payments were very heavy. Despite 
the great needs of the people the consumption of cotton, 
imported wool and silk remained for the time being 
absolutely lower than the figures of 1913; only in 
1927 were those statistics approximatelyreached. Three- 
fifths of the German exports to France were delivered 
against no consideration whatever. The tendency to 
economic isolation had affected Germany; she had 
suffered peculiarly by the political and economic dis- 
integration of Central Europe. Loss of territory was 
one of the fundamental causes in the deterioration of 
her trade balance. But save in the case of interest 
in the industrial obligations, the individual producer 
was hardly conscious of his contribution towards the 
reparation payments. Within the post-war reduced 
area Germany’s lack of capital had added to her foreign 
difficulties, imposing a certain restriction on the develop-- 
ment of productive forces. On the other hand, these 
problems had stimulated rationalisation, offset to some 
extent by the still considerable military expenditure 
and by financial requirements, in the greatly increased 
cost of public administration. Among the people the 
standard of living had regained the pre-war level. 
Housing conditions, however, had greatly deteriorated. 
In short, according to this survey, foreign loans had 
failed to cure Germany’s financial poverty. Capital 
was still lacking. These loans and the internal accu- 
mulation together were still unable to satisfy current 
demands for resources. 

Labour recognises that Professor Sering has probably 
stated the problem in gloomy terms. It would be idle, 
however, to minimise the internal difficulties with which 
Germany is still confronted. And the double-edged 
character of reparations must always be kept in view. 
Not only, as in the case of the Franco-Prussian indemnity 
of 1872, may they be more difficult for the recipient 
country than for the one nominally liable, but in Germany 
the stimulus to industrial rationalisation, promoted by 
this pressure, may have important influence on com- 
parative competitive power with Great Britain and 
others. Labour would therefore seek a policy in which 
economic commonsense must prevail. In preliminary 
review it is recognised that the United States will not 
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depart from a broadly commercial view of the war 
debts. Labour would welcome most of all an inter-allied 
or international cancellation; to that end American 
co-operation is essential. Much value attaches to Ameri- 
can influence in the present expert conference; but no 
one supposes that it will be possible effectively to link 
up European inter-allied debts with the arrangements 
which now exist between the United States and its 
European debtors. Over the next sixty-two years, apart 
from interest, America will apparently receive from 
Europe a capital sum of 11,000 million dollars, equal to 
£2,200 million. The debt funding commission has 
opposed any idea of reduction of the capital amount; 
it has equally resisted an amalgamation of the debts of 
individual States or the substitution for those debts of 
direct payments out of German reparations. 

That attitude remains, in spite of great material 
wealth in America; and also in spite of the growing 
impression that an economically weak or burdened 
Europe is not a good proposition for the United States. 
Leading business and banking authorities appreciate the 
importance of close economic co-operation with Europe. 
Hitherto they have relied largely on the reports of the 
Agent General for Reparation Payments; they have 
urged that the first step to settlement is to determine 
the amount Germany has to pay; that thereafter she 
must be released from outside control; and that there is 
probably much to be said for the commercialisation of 
the German obligation. Labour hardly disputes that a 
programme of this kind is inevitable. Solution would 
be sought substantially on the following lines: (a) the 
strict economic position of Germany would be definitely 
ascertained; the truth may lie somewhere between the 
general message of Mr. Parker Gilbert’s reports and the 
practical pessimism of Professor Max Sering; (b) efforts 
would be made to fix finally the total sum of German 
indebtedness on account of reparations; (c) a decision 
would then be reached as to the amount and the dis- 
tribution of the yearly payments; (d) perhaps little 
importance would be attached to the index of prosperity 
which, following the current financial year, was to come 
into force as measuring the proportionate annual growth 
of German national wealth; and (e) if commercialisation 
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or mobilisation of the present capital value of the yearly 
payments proved to be practical politics, especially in 
stimulating economic progress of Central Europe, Labour 
might consider that by that route reparations would be 
lifted permanently out of the political sphere and made 
as far as possible a business proposition. It is not pre- 
tended, however, that these steps are regarded with 
enthusiasm. For all practical purposes they mean that 
America and a considerable part of Europe would be 
linked together for rather more than the next sixty 
years in a long and arduous task in debt liquidation. 
Labour would rather hope that the arrangements which 
are now contemplated might form at a very early date a 
basis for large-scale or general cancellation; they have 
never quite forgiven America for the opportunity which 
was lost very soon after the war concluded. 

Moreover, it is not believed that reparations can ever 
be made a strictly economic proposition. Professor 
Sering has much to support the argument that events 
under the Dawes scheme during the past four years have 
been robbed of all practical test by the steady flow of 
foreign capital into Germany. In the last resort only a 
small proportion of foreign debts can be paid in gold; 
the payments must be made substantially in goods and 
services; and even the commercialisation of the debt 
does not get rid of this artificial element, of special 
importance to a country like Great Britain depending 
largely on export trade. Labour has always considered 
that America, with a huge home market in which com- 
plete fiscal freedom prevails, and a very high external 
tariff, has never appreciated the strict economic meaning 
of reparations; its position is radically different from 
that of Great Britain. Accordingly the whole tendency 
in Labour circles is to seek a progressive scaling down of 
the obligations. To that end both American and Euro- 
pean contribution or sacrifice are necessary. Further, 
such a settlement should be accompanied by termination 
of the Rhineland occupation and the numerous commis- 
sions which form a prior charge on reparation payments ; 
but are much more important as a political irritant in 
the cause of genuine European peace. 
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9 ae | 
ENGLAND] U.S.A. : | | BELGIUM NPNDS [DENMARK] NORWAY |SWEDENH, | 
At Home Abroad T 
1925-26 
NOVEMBER 145 569-7 146-0 73°9 10-9 37°3 11°5 8-1 12-7 g 
DECEMRER 142-9 559-4 146-0 73°9 10-9 39-2 11-5 8-1 12-7 i 
JANUARY 142-6 563°8 146-1 73-9 10-9 36°3 11-5 8-1 42-7 5 
| EBRUARY 143°3 574-3 146°1 73°9 10-9 35°38 11-5 8-1 13-7 ¢ 
1926-27 | 
NOVEMBER 151°5 583-9 146-1 73°9 16-7 34°6 11°5 8-1 12-4 8 
DECEMBER 150°8 581-2 146-1 73°9 17:7 34°5 11°5 8-1 12°4 8 
JANUARY 150-3 586°8 146-1 73°9 17-7 34-2 11-1 8-1 124 8 
FEBRUARY 148-9 612-4 146-0 73-9 17°8 34-2 11:1 8-1 12°3 8 
1927-29 
NOVEMBER 150-1 597-9 145-9 18-3 19-7 31-9 10-0 8-1 1% 
DECEMBER 148-8 573°8 145°9 18:3 20-2 32°2 10-0 8-1 12: 
JANUARY 154-7 577°0 145°9 18°3 21-0 33-9 10-0 8-1 1: 
FEBRUARY 157-2 578°2 145°9 18-3 21-2 35°9 10-0 8-1 1: 
MARCH .. 156 9 573-0 145-9 18-3 21-4 35-9 10-0 8-1 lz 
APRIL .. 157-4 564-8 145-9 18-3 21-7 35-9 10-0 8-1 1% 
May ee 160-3 552°8 145°8 18°3 22-0 35-9 10-0 8-1 1: 
JUNE es 165-7 530°2 145-8 18-3 22-5 35-9 19-0 8-1 1 
JULY as 173-2 533-2 236-7 22-9 35°9 10-0 8-1 1 
AUGUST .. 171-4 536-9 3°5 23-0 35-9 10-0 &-1 1 
SEPTEMBER 173-9 540-0 | 0 23-0 35°9 9°5 8-1 12 
OCTOBER. . 165-1 539-3 3 23-1 35°9 9-5 8-1 lt 
NOVEMBER 161-4 546-4 2 23-4 35°9 9-5 8-1 1 
DECEMBER 156-7 539-8 “7 24-1 35°9 9°5 8-1 1 
JANUARY 154-2 540°8 | 25-8 35-9 9°5 8-1 1k 
FEBRUARY 149-5 552-0 9 25-9 35-9 8-1 li 





































1 Where possible the figures are taken from returns issued for tl 

2 Excluding a small amount held in the Banking Department. 

3 Apart from an unascertainable amount of gold not appearing se 

4 Up to April 1927 the figures include gold, both “ available ’’ and 
June 1928 give the total gold holding in one amount. 

5 Gold and silver holdings. 
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1 2 
CLEARING BANKS | BANK OF ENGLAND 
Curre 
Other Deposits . 4 Phare 
enosi ‘ — . Pe Net Notes in ar dare 
Deposits Cash Advances Tota Bankers Reserve Circulation | Outstand ’ 
Balances 
t millions £ millions | £ millions £ millions £ millions £ millions £ millions £ mil ong 
| 
1925-26 
NOVEMBER 1,618°5 187°4 837-1 108°3 _ 26-1 85°3 2907 
DECEMBER 1,646-7 199°3 846-8 127°5 _ 20°4 88-0 293 4 
JANUARY .. 1,637 -3 192-2 857°3 112°5 _ 22-0 85-7 288 0 
FEBRUARY 1,606°3 187-1 863°7 107-2 — 23-3 84-9 2844 
1926-27 
NOVEMBER 1,647 -6 191°0 886-6 101-6 _ 33°8 82-4 286°3 
DECEMBER 1,688 -2 202-5 888°5 115-4 _— 31-7 84-0 290-3 
JANUARY .. | 1,693-9 196-6 897°8 116°8 — 33-2 81-8 284°-( 
FEBRUARY 1,652°7 191-0 902-1 103°6 _ 33°2 80-7 281-08 
1927-29 
NOVEMBER 191°8 915-4 97-6 _— 35-0 79°7 293°7 
DECEMBER 202-1 914-1 109-6 — 32-5 81°6 97-9 
JANUARY .. 197-6 923-0 112-9 — 38°7 79-5 292 ( 
FEBRUARY 188-9 917-5 97°8 _ 42-1 78°7 286°% 
MARCH 186°3 928-8 101°6 — 42:8 78°6 288°% 
APRIL 187-4 933-1 96-6 _ 42-9 79°1 294°) 
May 188-0 935°5 97-5 _— 46°3 79-1 292 -¢ 
JUNE 193°8 929-2 104°2 _ 53°3 79°3 294 - 
JULY 193-2 932-0 111°3 _— 58-3 80-1 296°} 
AUGUST 191-7 931-4 100-8 _- 58-3 79°38 295 +f 
SEPTEMBER 193°5 929°8 103-2 — 60°8 73:3 294°5 
OCTOBER .. 192-4 937°9 101-2 _— 52-6 77-8 2g? 3 
NOVEMBER 193°3 940°8 99°5 — 49-6 77:1 89-0 
DECEMBER 203 °5 944°5 105°6 68-8 36°7 379°7 * 
JANUARY... 198-0 956-1 105-0 67-6 49°38 363°9 





1 Monthly averages, nine banks. 2 Average of four or five weekly returns. 3 The figures prior 
amalgamation of note issues (Nov. 22, 1928) are not comparable with those succeeding. (See “ A Bank 
Diary,” Dec. 1928 issue.) 4 Total note issue, less notes in Banking Department, and (prior to Nov. 22, 1¢ 
ess notes in Currency Note Reserve. 
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CENANKS ! Table I—cont. 
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| GERMANY 5 
7h — ss » q CZECHO. _ a . SWITZER- 2p " 
WEDEND) | wll eet RUSSIA | POLAND | P2007, | AUSTRIA} HUNGARY| ITALY LAND SPAIN 

. Abroad 
| 

59-1 4:7 19°3 5°3 42-9 0-4 2-1 35°3 18-3 100-6 
59-1 4:7 19°3 5:3 43-0 0:4 2-1 35-4 18-1 100-6 
59-1 4-7 19-0 5:3 44-6 0-4 2-1 35-4 18-5 100-6 
61-5 7:0 17°5 5°3 44-6 0-4 2-3 35-4 16-9 100-6 
85-0 8-8 17°1 5-4 43°1 1:4 6-1 17°6 101-4 
| 85-9 8:6 17°4 5°5 43-2 1°5 6-1 17-6 101-4 
| 89-6 7:8 17°4 5°7 43-2 1°5 6-1 18-1 101-4 
89°38 5°3 17-4 5:9 43°6 a7 6-1 17-4 102°1 
127 a 3:3 19-6 11:7 44-1 2-4 71 46°5 18:3 103-2 
12:7 ‘1 3°8 19-9 11-9 46-1 2°4 71 46-6 17:9 103-2 
127 3 4-0 20-0 12: 46-1 2°4 71 49-2 19°5 103-2 
1249 2-3 4-1 19°3 12-1 46°5 3:4 71 49-2 17-2 103-4 
123 F “4 4-2 18°7 12-8 46°5 3°4 71 49-8 17-1 103°4 
128 5-9 4-2 19-2 13-0 46°6 3°4 71 51-2 17°1 103-4 
128 9 4-2 15°9 13-1 46°6 3°4 71 52-0 17°4 103°4 
127 ‘9 4-2 17°4 13°9 46°6 3°4 7-1 52-9 17°4 103-4 
127 | 4-2 17°5 13-9 47-0 3:4 71 53°3 17-7 103-4 
127 3 4:2 15°5 13°9 48-2 3°9 7-1 54-1 17-8 103-4 
12:6 B | “% 4:2 15-6 13-9 48-3 So | 4 54-2 17:8 103-4 
13:1 B 2 4:2 15°7 14-0 48-3 4-9 7-1 54°6 18-6 103-4 
13:1 3 4-2 18-8 14°) 48-2 4-9 7:2 54°6 18°6 101°5 
130 9°8 4-2 18-9 14-3 49-9 4°9 7-2 54°6 18-6 101-5 
13-0 3°6 4-2 18:9 14-3 50°2 4-9 7:2 54-6 20-5 101-5 
13-4 6 4:2 18-9 } 7:3 19-1 101°5 























of the month, otherwise from returns at the end of the previous month. 


e returns of the Bank of France. 
lable’; thereafter only “‘ available” gold. Returns issued after stabilization at the end of 


Table III GOLD MOVEMENTS 















































1 
BANK OF ENGLAND UNITED KINGDOM 
} TRANS. 
VAAL GOLD 
oi Net Ne OUTPUT 
utstand j Purchases Sales Influx (+) Imports Exports —— (+) 
) or Efflux (—) Experts {(-} 
£ millioag £ millions € millions £ millions £ millions £ millions £ millions £ millions 
1925-26 
NOVEMBER 2 3:4 — 3-2 8-5 8-5 — 5-0 3-3 
934 DECEMBER 1°5 3°7 — 2:2 2-2 4-4 — 2:2 3-4 4 
288 * JANUARY .. 1-6 1-9 —- <3 4°5 2-4 2-1 3°4 
2844 FEBRUARY 3°9 2°5 1-4 3°5 “6 1-9 3°2 
1926-27 
NOVEMBER 2-6 2-0 +t 5 3°8 5-1 — 1:2 3°6 
DECEMBER 1-0 2°6 — 1°6 3°0 3°8 —- ‘8 3°6 
JANUARY .. 1°3 1-3 0-0 2°4 3°7 — 1-4 3°6 
FEBRUARY 0-0 1:2 — 1:2 3°2 3°2 0-0 3°3 
4 1927-29 
293°7 NOVEMBER 5 1°7 — 1-2 3-1 4°5 — 1-4 3-6 
297°9) DECEMBER 3-0 1-4 + 1°5 1-9 2-2 —- +2 3°6 
292 -( JANUARY .. 4:7 “8 + 3-9 4-1 2-2 1-9 3°6 
286°3 FEBRUARY } 1:3 1°3 0-0 2-7 4-0 — 1:3 3°5 
288°5 MARCH 1°6 1-7 — 1:3 16-2 —14:9 3:7 
294°) APRIL 3°6 1-2 + 2-4 2:4 6 + 1°8 3°5 
292-@ May 2°9 “6 + 2°3 3°9 11 2°7 3°8 
294° JUNE 8-5 0-0 + 8:5 8-2 1°38 + 6°8 3:7 
296-3 JULY 4:2 2-1 + 2-1 4:9 1°9 + 3°0 8-7 
295 °9 AUGUST . 3°4 2-1 1-2 4°9 4-1 + ‘8 3°8 
294° SEPTEMBER 1:9 6°7 — 4:8 4-0 5°38 - 1-9 3-6 
22°39) OCTOBER .. 1:0 6°2 — 5-2 3°3 9-4 — 61 3°8 
239°0, NOVEMBER 2-1 7:2 — 5-1 4°6 8-6 — $1 3-7 
. DECEMBER “5 7-1 — 6°6 3°7 5:2 — 1°6 3°7 
JANUARY .. 2°7 2°9 — ‘2 2:4 5°7 — 3°3 3°7 
‘ | ee 1 Figures compiled from daily bulletins of the Bank of England. 
sank 
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Table IV 


MONEY 





LONDON 





Jank Rate 


Per cent. 


Discount Rates 


Treasury Bills 








WEEK ENDING: 





1928 

NOVEMBER 3 4} 
* 10 44 
He . 44 
ra 24 .. | 4} 
DECEMBER 1 | 43 
” 8 | 44 
” 15 | 4} 
ae . 43 
es 29... | 4h 

1929 
January 5 ..| 43 
” 2 4} 
‘i 19 4h 
x 26 4} 
FEBRUARY 2 44 
9 § 


” 











Fi » > ay Bank Bills Five. : rade Weekly Tender Amount Amount 
$3 months $ mouths Rate Offered Applied for 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. € millions £ millions 
£ 1 
3h 425 43 4 40 50-3 
3 43 4} 4 45 51°5 
5 HN 42 4} 4 45 54-4 
34k | 4} 4} 4 ¢ 45 60-9 
3H } 4 43 4 f 45 61-7 
Set } 43} 4} 4 6 ¢ 45 53-7 
334 4:3 4} 4 8 4: 40 46-0 
327 ah 4} 4 8 ¢: 40 46-9 
4% 43% 4} 4 5 7-07 45 80-1 
38 42} 4} 4 6 5:99 45 59-7 
333 45) 4% 4 5 4°26 35 57- 
3E) 4it 4} 4 5 2-06 45 58-0 
33; 4 is 4} |} 4 6 6-73 45 55-2 | 
3i: $2 4} 4 5 2:83 40 47-1 | 
4 43 5} & 2 ee | 35 52-7 









































All figures gi 


Table V 


ven above, except those of 











NEW YORK 


Stol 





PARIS MILAN 





Fr. to£ Lire to £ 








PAR OF EXCHANGE.. t 





1 2 
92-40 


124°21 


“8665 














BERNE MADRID 


Fr. to£ P’tas to 














1925 
NOVEMBER 
DECEMBER 
JANUARY... ~ ies 
FEBRUARY ia kat 


26 


27 


1926 
NOVEMBER 
DECEMBER 
JANUARY... 


FEBRUARY 


ee ie 


1927-29 





NOVEMBER : Pe 4°8738 124-01 89-46 
DECEMBER as cae 4°8825 124-00 90-69 
JANUARY... om ae 4°8758 124-00 92-17 
FEBRUARY 4°8750 124-02 92-07 
MARCH 4-8800 124-02 92-37 
APRIL “< “a 4°8821 124-01 92-52 
May es é< en 4°8817 124-01 92-65 
JUNE oe ‘ aa 1 4-8804 124°14 92-76 
JULY ¥ ; } 4°8644 124-18 92-81 
AUGUST 4°8538 124-21 92-74 
SEPTEMBER ; me 4°8508 124-18 92°74 
OCTOBER.. ae net 4°8498 124-14 92-61 
NOVEMBER 4°8494 124-11 92-57 
DECEMBER 4°8526 124-10 92-66 
JANUARY 4°8503 124-08 92-67 


WEEK ENDING : 
FEBRUARY 2 


r 
- 9 





-8460 | 122- 121-09 
8500 129 120-26 
“8581 128 120-31 
“8639 132°: 120-80 








*8490 142-06 115-17 
“8512 122-92 109-45 
*8529 122-57 111-61 
-8503 123-61 112-26 








*8488 
8522 














25-141 34-002 
25-127 34-182 
25-094 34-326 
25-250 34-483 

























*037 












The old parity of 25- 


1 
2 The old parity of 25- 
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TEY & Table IV—cont. 
| NEW YORK PARIS BERLIN AMSTERDAM 
Market Market Market Market 
Bank Rate Discount Call Money | Bank Rate Discount Bank Rate Discount Bank Rate Discount 
unt Rate Rate Rate Rate 
ed for 
Nions Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
5 4% 7 3} 3t 7 623 44 
5 4% 63 34 34 7 6% 4 
5 dis 64} 34 327 . 7 6¢ 44 
5 4% 64 34 38 7 6+ 4¢ 
5 4s 8} 34 3% 7 6+ 44 
5 4h 10 34 33 7 6t 44 
5 437 613 34 3% 7 6} 44 
5 43 732 34 33 7 6h} 44 
| 5 48 12 34 33 7 63 4} 
5 4% 8} 3} 38 7 6h} 4} 437 
5 4 648 34 3k 653 But 44 4} 
5 4H 743 3} 33 64 5} 4} 4 
i 5 ity 6 34 33 64 5it} 4s 4% 
5 5 tr 7h} 34 32 6} 5ie 43 4, 
5 St 7st 34 3ét 63 55 4 4h% 
e of reasury Bills, are averages of daily rates 


REI@EXCHANGES Table V—cont. 














ID AMSTERDAM BERLIN STOCKHOLM BOMBAY. KOBE pee BUENOS AIRES 
ANE 
" Fl. to £ Rmk, to £ Kr. to £ d. per Rupee d. per Yen. d. per Milreis d. per Gold Peso 
12°107 20°43 18159 18 24°58 5°8997 47°58 
12-047 20-351 18-112 18-195 20-977 7°273 46-780 
12-068 20° 363 18-102 18-201 21-403 7-049 46-638 
12-088 20°401 18-132 18-202 21°814 7°359 46°543 
12-137 20°427 18-159 18-191 22-433 7-320 46-030 
93 12-125 20°415 18-169 17-844 24-301 6-402 45-742 
35 12-130 20-387 18-154 17-851 24-230 5° 866 46-163 
40 12-135 20°453 18-171 18-032 24-152 5-799 46-425 
06 12-123 20-466 18-174 17-974 24-195 5-870 46-926 
58 12- 20-421 18-097 17-986 22-662 5-889 47°845 
21 12: 20°434 18-080 18-099 22-707 5-905 47°810 
O4 12: 20-461 18-138 18-095 23-096 5°918 47°833 
03 12: 20°431 18-161 18-002 23-082 5-919 47-881 
17 12- 20-412 18-180 18-002 23-198 5-926 47-858 
18 12: 20°412 18-184 18-004 23-469 5-923 47-807 
638 12- 20-399 18-193 18-014 22-945 5-922 47-794 
42 12- 20-417 18-186 17-946 22-933 5-899 47-668 
11 12: 20°384 18-161 17°913 22-653 5°902 47-426 
08 4 12- 20-364 18-134 17-947 22-291 5-911 47-414 
31 12: 20-355 18-130 17-998 22-678 5-907 47-339 
70 | 12: 20-364 18-138 18-064 22-879 * 5-918 47-339 
75 j 12: 20°354 18-143 18-074 22-956 5°914 47-463 
92 12- 20-360 18-136 18-063 22-725 5°889 47°365 
51 b 12- 20-402 18-138 18-056 22-549 5-905 47-413 
{ 
12 12-100 20-418 18-142 18-046 22-406 5-919 47-491 
137 12-113 20-443 18-147 18-010 22-513 5-906 47-466 





bandoned as from June 25, 1928. 
bandoned as from December 22, 1927. 
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COAL PIG-IRON | STEEL 
Prod : (inehadin Prod an Prod an 
*roduction inc uding Number of -reduction -roduction 
Coke) Furnaces in 
Millions of Millions of Blast Thousands of | Thousands of | | 
Tons Tons Tons Tons 
' 
1925-26 
NOVEMBER .. oe oe ee ‘a 19-7 4:7 141 404 654 i 
DECEMBER .. “e ‘ me és 20-2 5-0 141 503 607 | 
JANUARY .. we es ka ee 21-4 4°5 144 533 640 
FEBRUARY .. “ s< es on 21-6 4°6 146 502 704 || 
1926-27 
NOVEMBER .. a we en es —_ 0-0 7 13 97 
DECEMBER .. és is ia Ké 17-2 1-6 78 98 319 
JANUARY .. at ‘an “* we 20-7 4°3 152 435 731 
FEBRUARY .. oa as on a 21-4 4-4 166 571 827 
1927-29 
NOVEMBER .. wi bin ra Pe 19-6 4-4 155 576 699 
DECEMBER .. ea ae ai oa 20-6 4-2 149 559 605 
JANUARY .. inky a we es 20-0 4:3 148 560 626 
FEBRUARY .. oe ee as = 20-1 4°3 148 551 764 
MARCH ae ea ‘a ee in 20-2 4°3 150 593 793 ' 
APRIL oe os oe ee a6 17°7 4-0 149 563 644 
May ‘ «s ia wa oe 19-2 4-7 148 591 753 
JUNE oe ‘< ae ee on 18-2 4-6 141 564 709 
JULY as - ae ae we 16-9 4°5 131 538 667 
AUGUST —“ i ae ew as 17°8 4°6 130 519 648 
SEPTEMBER. . a ae es ee 18°8 4°3 131 504 719 
OCTOBER .. - ak “se own 19-0 5-1 136 544 756 
NOVEMBER .. i os ee ée 19°3 4°6 135 544 762 
DECEMBER .. ad “ - a 19-9 4°5 132 540 683 
JANUARY .. os os ee oe 21-0 4:9 139 564 762 





a 


= 
Table VI BRITISH TRAI{ND 


IR9 
FA 


I 


Th 




























1 Total for four weeks. 2 Returns issued 


Table VI BRITISH TRADE AND INDUSTRY—cont. 





1 
ALL COMMODITIES BANK CLEARINGS UNEMPLOYMENT ‘ 
5 | Index of 























3 3 4} Percent. | Numbers | Produc- 
Imports Exports |Re-exports} London |Provincial Total Compar- of on Live tion 
“Country” able Total) insured Register 
persons | 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ unem- 000s 1024 = 100 
miliions | millions | millions | millions | millions | millions | millions ployed omitted 
1925-26 
NOVEMBER 114°6 61-0 13°5 9-6 5:8 15-4 16°7 11°0 1,188 97:9 : 
DECEMBER 134°3 65°8 14°6 10-0 6:0 15°9 17-4 10°5 1,130 site Ay 
JANUARY 117-7 60-4 11:7 10-0 5:7 15°7 17-4 11-0 1,222 101-2 E 
bt EBRUARY 96-9 2°38 13-2 9°5 5°6 15-2 17-1 10-4 1,151 rn % 
i 
€ 
1926-27 EF 
NOVEMBER 113°3 53-1 11-0 9-3 5°3 14°6 15-9 13°5 1,537 71-7 t 
DECEMBER | 113-3 49-7 11°5 9-5 55 14-9 17-0 11-9 1,394 : 
JANUARY 113-6 55-4 9-9 10-0 5°6 15°6 18-0 12-0 1,340 109-0 & 
FEBRUARY 93-9 52-9 10°38 9-4 5:6 15-0 17°5 10-9 1,235 ‘ j 
1927-29 
NOVEMBER 107-4 70°6 10°6 9-8 5°7 15°5 18-3 9-9 1,127 16-3 
DECEMBER | 105-4 | 58-8 | 10-3 9-8 5:7 15-6 18-4 9-8 | 12125 }106 ‘ 
JANUARY 100-4 59-7 10°3 10-3 5:8 16-1 19-0 10-7 1,204 
FEBRUARY 98-8 57-2 11-7 9°8 5°7 15-5 18-4 10-4 1,142 103-8 
MARCH .. 110°5 65-0 11°3 9-6 5°7 15-2 18-0 9-5 1,067 
APRIL... 96°8 55-3 11-0 10°5 6:0 16°5 19-2 9-5 1,081 
May ee 99-4 58-6 11°38 10-3 5-6 15°8 18-3 9-8 1,108 101°5 
JUNE ee 99-4 59-5 11°5 9°5 5-1 14°6 17-0 10-7 |} 1,166 
JULY ee 95°5 60°9 8:5 10-2 5:5 15:7 18°5 11°6 1,259 
AUGUST .. 97-7 62-2 8:8 9-3 4-9 14-2 16-9 11-6 1,314 93°3 
SEPTEMBER 87°7 56°6 6-9 9-1 4-9 14°¢ 16-9 11°4 1,303 
OCTOBER. . 102-6 64°3 8-9 10-2 5-4 15-6 18-8 11°8 1,339 
NOVEMBER 106-9 63°38 10-8 9-8 5-2 15-0 18-1 12-2 1,364 102-8 
DECEMBER 101°5 60-4 9-1 10-2 5-3 16-0 19-°3 11-2 1,366 
JANUARY 116-1 66°9 9°38 10-4 5°5 15:9 19-1 12°3 1,427 




















1 Daily averages based on weekly or monthly returns, ? “Country” clearings at London Clearing 
House. 3 Up to June 1926 ten clearing houses, thereafter eleven. 4 Total clearings (London “Country ” 
and Provincial) adjusted, for comparative purposes, by application of Board of Trade index number of wholesale 
prices (1924 = 100). 5 Average of four or five weekly returns. ® Reprinted by courtesy of the London 
and Cambridge Economic Service. 
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TRA Ty D INDUSTRY Table VI—cont. 
























































































































EL ON URE THEREON. MACHINERY | COTTON WOOL 
2 ) Exports of Exporte of Exports of Exports of Erports of 
‘tion | Imports Exports Imports Exports Yarns Piece Goods Tops Wool and Wool and 
Worsted Worsted 
| . Yarns Tissues 
nds of Thousands Thousands £ £ Millions of Millions of Millions Millions Millions of 
18 . of Tons of Tons thousands thousands Lbs. Sq. Yds. of Lbs. of Lbs. Sq. Yds. 
| 
{ 212 322 910 3,952 3°2 3-9 11°9 
7 250 341 1,182 4,441 3°3 3-6 14°8 
) 222 337 1,023 3,849 3-0 2-9 17-3 
4 |} 229 339 946 4,225 2-6 2-2 15°38 
7 423 166 1,177 3,998 15°3 3-0 4-1 13°3 
) 517 159 1,129 3,880 14°8 2°4 3°6 12°5 
L 555 219 1,308 3,995 15°¢ 3°0 3:4 15:9 
7 443 252 1,082 3,623 14°: 3 2-9 15-0 
) 1,360 9,440 17-4 3°4 5-2 16-4 
> 1,359 4,186 14°5 2:9 4°5 15-0 
) 1,345 4,805 14-9 2°8 4-0 16-9 
t 1,218 4,072 14°5 31 3°6 14°5 
3 1,529 4,813 15°5 3°8 4:2 15°1 
L 1,464 4,143 13°8 2-9 3°7 10-0 
3 1,372 4,656 14°1 3°3 4°6 11°8 
) 1,437 5,053 14-4 3-0 4°5 14-7 
j 1,461 4,567 11-4 2-6 4-2 18-0 
3 1,530 4,399 15°8 2°8 4°9 19-4 
) 1,231 3,688 11-2 2°3 3°3 12-8 
1,488 4,402 15-1 2-5 4°5 12-7 
4 1,422 4,651 15-4 2°8 4-1 12°5 
} 1,235 4,499 13-2 2°5 3°4 12-4 
, 1,627 5,078 16°9 3:1 3°6 18-6 
3 issued fhe National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers. 
Table VII COMMODITY PRICES 
a UNITED KINGDOM U.S.A. GERMANY FRANCE 
6 Wholesale 1 | Wholesale} Wholesale} Cost of | Wholesale} Cost of 
lex of i LT (Depart- | (Reichs- | Living | (St»tis- Living 
oduc- Living ment of bord) (Reichs- tique (Statis- 
ion Board of |‘ Statist’”’ | ‘* Econ- (Ministry Labor) bord) Générale) tique 
: Trade omist” jof Labour) Générale) 
3 July 2 1913/14 uly 
= 100 Ws= 100) 1913 = 100 | 1913 = 100 | 1914 = 100 | 1926 = 100] 1915 = 100] = 100 | 1913 = 100 | 1914 = 100 
: 1925-26 | 
; NOVEMBER | 152-7 156°5 156-7 177 104°5 121-1 141°4 | 605°5 
79 4 DECEMBER | 152-1 153°4 | 153-0 175 103-4 121-5 | 141°2 | 632-4 421 
3 JANUARY.. | 150-1 152-1 151-6 173 103-6 120-0 | 139°8 | 633-5 
01-2 4 FEBRUARY | 147°6 | 150°5 149-3 172 102-1 118-4 | 138-8 | 635°6 451 
a 1926-27 
F NOVEMBER | 152°4 | 153-9 151°3 179 98-4 137-1 143°6 | 683-8 
1-7 DECEMBER | 146-1 145°8 145-1 175 97°9 137-1 144-3 | 626°5 545 
: JANUARY... | 143°6 | 144-8 143°1 172 96°6 135-9 | 144°6 | 621-8 
09:0 @& FEBRUARY 142-6 146-0 144-7 171 95°9 135°6 | 145-4 631-6 524 
1927-29 
NOVEMBER | 141°1 | 142-9 143°1 169 96°7 140-1 | 150°6 3 
06°3 DECEMBER | 140-4 142°8 141°9 168 96°8 139-6 | 151°3 “9 498 
JANUARY... | 141-1 142-2 141°5 166 96°3 138-7 | 150°8 57 
03-8 FEBRUARY 140°3 | 142-5 141°5 164 96-4 137°9 150-6 ‘8 
; MARCH .. | 140°8 | 145-4 143°5 164 96-0 138-5 | 150-6 2°8 507 
APRIL .. | 142°9 147°8 145-7 164 97-4 139°5 150-7 3°8 
01-5 MAY -- | 143°6 | 148-5 146°7 165 98-6 141-2 | 150-6 6 
1s @ JUNE «- | 142°6 144°2 144°5 165 97-6 141°3 | 151-4 5:7 519 
} JULY ee | 1414°1 141-5 141°9 165 98°3 141-6 | 152-6 “8 
3:3 AUGUST .. | 139°3 | 138-8 139-4 165 98-9 141°5 | 153-5 ‘0 
ies SEPTEMBER | 137-6 | 137-4 137°5 166 100-1 139°9 | 152-3 ‘9 519 
OCTOBER... | 137°9 137-4 136-9 167 97°8 140-1 52-1 7:0 
02-8 NOVEMBER | 137-9 | 138-7 136°9 168 96-7 140-3 | 152-3 “7 
- DECEMBER 138-3 | 138-7 136°5 167 96°7 139°9 | 152-7 3 531 
JANUARY... | 138°3 | 137-6 136-1 165 138-9 | 153-1 6 
aring _1 The indices, which are for the 1st of the month, are entered for the previous month to 
try » | facilitate comparison. 
lesale & 2 The average for 1926 on the old base (1913 = 100) was 151-1, but the two sets of indices 


ndon § are not strictly comparable. 
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International Banking Keview 


UNITED STATES 


7 I“ the success won by branches and subsidiaries 
of American banks in London, that won by 
British banks in New York has been a most 

satisfactory parallel. During the short term of its 

existence, the J. Henry Schroder Banking Corporation 
has succeeded in attaining to a position of considerable 
importance in the New York market. Its net profits for 

1928 amounted to $952,000, a net yield of 17 per cent. 

on the total capital, surplus and undivided profits ; 

its total resources increased during the year from 
$49,176,000 to $55,672,000; and the volume of accept- 
ances showed an increase over 1927 of 27 per cent. 

The most recent bank fusion decided upon is that of 
the Mercantile Trust Co. and the National Bank of 
Commerce, both of St. Louis. Their combined capital 
and reserves will amount to $17,500,000, and their total 
resources will exceed $165,000,000. 

A new financial house has been established in New 
York with a capital of $5,000,000, under the name of 
Hibernia Trust Co. Among others, the financial house 
of Lisman & Co. is represented on its board of directors. 


FRANCE 


The process of adjusting bank capital to the level at 
which the franc has been stabilised is in full swing. 
Three financial houses have recently decided upon 
considerable increases. Of these the Banque de l'Union 
Parisienne, which is second only to the Banque de 
Paris et des Pays Bas, as a “ banque d’affaires,” will 
raise its authorised capital to 400,000,000 f., and its 
issued capital from 150,000,000 f. to 200,000,000 f. An 
issue of 100,000 new shares of 500 f. nominal will be 
made, and the new shares offered to the shareholders at 
a price of 1,000 f. The Comptoir Lyon-Alemand will 
increase its capital from 157,500,000 f. to 210,000,000 f. 
Of the new capital, 50,000,000 f. will be in ordinary 
shares and 2,500,000 f. in shares with plural voting 
rights. It is expected that the shares will be issued at 
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a premium of about 300 per cent. The Banque Commer- 
ciale pour l'Europe du Nord, which is controlled by the 
Soviet Government, intends to increase its share capital 
from 50,000,000 f. to 100,000,000 f. This bank’s capital 
was raised from 25,000,000 f. only in July last. 

The results of the smaller banks have been as satis- 
factory as those of the larger. The Banque Générale 
du Nord earned a net profit of 12,010,000 f. compared 
with 6,724,000 f. for the previous year. Its dividend 
has been raised from 10 per cent. to 12 per cent. 

The banking difficulties in Alsace-Lorraine and the 
Saar district have not yet been cleared up. The total 
deficit of the Banque de la Sarre et des Pays Rhénans is 
82,000,000 f. It is recommended in the report of the 
experts who are conducting the investigations, that the 
three principal banking creditors should accept shares in 
the reconstructed bank in settlement of their claims. 
The assets of the Institut Financier de l'Est, Strass- 
bourg, which suspended payments last year, aggregate 
2,230,000 f.; its liabilities are 4,990,000 f. 

The growing importance of Paris in international 
finance is shown by the number of investment trusts, 
holding companies and finance companies, which are 
established there with foreign participation. The latest 
is the Union Financiére et Coloniale, which has an 
authorised capital of 60,000,000 f. with 12,000,000 f. paid 
up. The principal banks interested are the Banque 
Transatlantique, Paris, the Banque de Bruxelles, the 
Banque Franco-Polonaise, and Messrs. J. Henry Schroeder 
& Co. The main object of the company is to acquire 
securities in French colonial enterprises. It is believed 
that the Banque Transatlantique will transfer to it its 
holding of the Banque Commerciale du Maroc and of the 
Banque de Tunisie. 

GERMANY 


The outstanding event of the past month is the 
agreement which has been made for the absorption of 
the Mitteldeutsche Kreditbank by the Commerz- und 
Privatbank. The amalgamation was‘brought about by 
the death of Herr Jarislovski, who was one of the chief 
shareholders in the Mitteldeutsche Kredithank, and whose 
heirs wanted to dispose of the holding. The Commerz- 
und Privatbank will increase its capital from 60,000,000 
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Rm., to 75,000,000 Rm., and will give the new shares in 
exchange for the shares of the Mitteldeutsche Kreditbank 
which are not already its possession. The Commerz- und 
Privatbank, which has recently arranged the absorption 
of two provincial banks, the Aachener Bank fiir Handel 
und Gewerbe and the Braunschweigische Bank und 
Kreditanstalt will now rise to the level of the “D” 
banks. Thisis regarded as the most important change in 
German banking since the stabilisation of the currency. 

The Deutsche Bank has acquired a_ controlling 
interest in the Osnabriicker Bank, through the purchase 
of shares amounting to 4,000,000 reichsmarks from the 
Girozentrale. It is believed that the bank will be 
absorbed by the Deutsche Bank. 

The Dresdner Handelsbank will increase its capital 
from 1,500,000 reichsmarks to 2,500,000 reichsmarks. It 
has raised its dividend from Io per cent. to II per cent. 
Under the name of Saint-Phalle Bank A.G., the Saint- 
Phalle group has established a new subsidiary in Berlin. 

The dividend of the Berliner Handelsgesellschaft 
remains unchanged at 12 per cent. Herr Carl Fursten- 
berg, the senior partner, who is one of the best known 
of German bankers, has decided to relinquish his post 
owing to his advanced age. He will remain a member 
of the board. The net profits of the Bank fiir Aus- 
wartigen Handel A.G., which is controlled by Czecho- 
slovak, Austrian and Dutch banks, were 110,000 reichs- 
marks for 1928, against 47,000 reichsmarks for 1927. 
The dividend remains unchanged at g per cent. 

The banking firm of Ph. Reichenbach & Co. has 
suspended payments. It was established over 50 years 
ago, and in 1924 was transformed into a limited company 
with a capital of 505,000 reichsmarks. 


ITALY 


Recent rumours of negotiations for the fusion of the 
Banco di Roma and the Banca Nazionale di Credito are 
entirely without foundation. No such fusion is being 
considered. It is unnecessary for either bank indi- 
vidually, and would be undesirable from a general point 
of view. The policy of the authorities encourages the 
amalgamation of banks which are either too small to 
offer adequate security alone, or which have actually 
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got into difficulties. Since the writing off of their post- 
war losses, both the Banco di Roma and the Banca 
Nazionale di Credito have progressed well, and it would 
serve no useful purpose to reduce the number of leading 
Italian banks by their fusion. 

Several small bank amalgamations have been arranged 
lately. The Banca Mutua Popolare di Mantova will 
absorb the Banca di Credito Commerciale di Suzzara; 
and the Banca del Piccolo Credito Bergamasco wiil 
absorb the Banca del Piccolo Credito Bresciano. Other 
banks are increasing their share capital. The most 
important of these is the Banca Vonwiller S.A., Venice, 
whose capital will be raised from 20,000,000 lire to 
25,000,000 lire. This bank was established in 18109, 
and a hundred years later was transformed into a 
limited company. Other capital increases include that 
of the Credito Toscano and of the Banca di Depositi 
i Reporti. 

The Banca Italo-Britannica, which is affiliated to the 
British Italian Banking Corporation, is said to have 
suffered considerable losses through certain Bourse 
operations of its Rome branch. The bull position of 
that branch has now been liquidated through thehelp 
of the British-Italian Banking Corporation. This insti- 
tution has decided to supervise the activities of the 
Banca Italo-Britannica more closely, and one of its 
directors has taken charge of the Rome branch, whose 
local managers have resigned. Another Italian bank 
which has suffered losses is the Societa Bancaria Marchi- 
giana S.A., which has applied to its creditors for a settle- 
ment. Its total liabilities amount to 190,000,000 lire. 
It was established in 1897, and has about 40 branches. 

The great number of bank suspensions which have 
occurred in Italy during the last year or two has created 
an exaggeratedly bad impression abroad. Most of the 
failures have been in old-established firms, and because 
the firms are old it has been supposed abroad that they 
are of importance. In point of fact, the great majority 
of them are insignificant local banks, with little or no 
international connections. The authorities are making 
efforts to safeguard the interests of depositors, and have 
recently issued a decree ordering the banks to submit to 
them a detailed balance sheet every two months. 
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Through an agreement with the Oesterreischische 
Kreditanstalt, the Istituto Italiano di Credito Marittimo 
is to acquire the former’s shareholding in the Banca 
Veronese di Depositi e Conti Correnti, Verona, and also 
the former’s Bolzano branch. As a result of the trans- 
action, the deposits of the Istituto Italiano di Credito 
Marittimo will be increased by about 35,000,000 lire. 

The net profits of most banks for 1928 show a slight 
improvement upon 1927. The Banca Nazionale di 
Credito increased its net earnings from 28,162,000 lire 
to 29,124,000 lire. Among the small banks, the 
Banca Unione, Milan, earned 3,032,000 lire, the Banca 
Piccolo Credito Novarese 2,407,000 lire, the Banca di 
Gallarte 2,125,000 lire, and the Banca Mutua Popolare 
di Verona 1,159,000 lire. Their dividends remain 
unchanged. 


BELGIUM 


The most interesting event in Belgian banking during 
the past month has been the establishment of the Banque 
Belge et Internationale in Egypt. Its share capital is 
£E. 1,000,000, and its object is to take over the Egyptian 
branches of the Banque Belge pour l|’Etranger. Apart 
from that of the parent bank, participations have been 
taken by the Société Générale de Belgique, the Banque 
Empain, the Mutuelle Solvay, the Chase National Bank 
and the Banque Commerciale de Bale. The chairman is 
M. Theunis, late Prime Minister of Belgium. Another 
new financial company which has been formed recently 
in Brussels is the Crédit Agricole d’Afrique. Its share 
capital is 50,000,000 f., and its promoters the Crédit 
Général du Congo, the Banque de Bruxelles, the Banque 
Centrale Anversoise, and the Crédit Foncier Africain. 

Most banks have made considerably higher net profits 
than in 1927. In some the net earnings were more than 
doubled, but this was largely due to increase of capital. 
Such increases in profits show, however, that the capital 
of the banks was not in any way watered by the increases 
which were made in it. 

The Banque de !’Union Bruxelloise intends to raise 
its share capital by 40,000,000 f. Its chairman, M. Sury, 
has resigned, and is succeeded by the Vicomte Berryer. 
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SWITZERLAND 

The Swiss Bank Corporation is increasing its capital 
by 20,000,000 f. through the issue of 40,000 shares of 
500 f. nominal at 625 f. The Eidgenoessische Bank, 
another leading firm, has also decided to increase its 
capital. The object of both increases is to adjust the 
capital to the increased deposits. In Switzerland, as in 
other continental countries, the liquidity of a bank is 
not determined by the cash ratio, but by the ratio of 
the banks’ own resources to the resources held on behalf 
of customers. From this, there results a necessity for 
frequent capital increases whenever there is an increase 
of deposits. 

Most Swiss banks have made satisfactory progress in 
1928, as is shown by the following figures :— 

Net Profits 


1928 1927 
(In francs) 
Swiss Bank Corporation .. mr .. 16,140,000 13,430,000 
Crédit Suisse ss ~ .. 17,809,000 14,515,000 
Banque Populaire Suisse . ° v = 8,956,000 7,634,000 
Comptoir d’Escompte de Genéve. . ‘a 4,947,000 4,374,000 
Union de Banque Suisse .. $a .+ 14,788,000 14,660,000 
Aargauische Kantonalbank “ - 1,700,000 1,684,000 
Basellaendische Kantonalbank .. sa 1,159,000 1,140,000 
Union Financiére de Genéve Bie is ,398,000 2,524,000 
St. Gallische Creditanstalt.. a is 972,000 948,000 
Bank Guyerzeller A.G. .. a ws 705,000 731,000 
Glarner Kantonalbank .. = sia 530,000 518,000 
Banca Della Swizzera Italiana... és 775,000 745,000 
Bank in Zug.. wi on 7 es 412,000 385,000 
Berner Handelsbank os os o 480,000 478,000 


HOLLAND 
The 1928 results of most of the Dutch banks are not 
yet available; but no great change from 1927 levels is 
expected in them. The net profits of the Handel- 
Maatschappij H. Albert de Bary & Co., Amsterdam, for 
1928 amounted to 1,300,000 guilder, about the same as 
for 1927. The dividend remains unchanged. 


LUXEMBURG 
In connection with the establishment of a Bourse at 
Luxemburg, the Banque Commerciale de Luxemburg 
will increase its capital from 1,500,000 f. to 6,000,000 f., 
through the issue of 4,500 new shares of 1,000 f.nominal. 
Of the new shares, 3,375 will be taken over by the 
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Bankhaus Hardy & Co., Berlin, while the rest are 
acquired by Ignatz Petschek, Aussig. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

The Anglo-International Bank, which has a 25 per 
cent. holding in the Anglo-Czechoslovakian Bank, has 
sold half of this to the London banking firm of 
M. Samuel & Company, Limited, and to W. C. Harriman 
& Company, New York. The Anglo-Czechoslovakian 
Bank was established after the war to take over the 
Czechoslovakian branches of the Anglo-Austrian Bank. 
Until two years ago, its entire share capital was owned by 
the Anglo-International Bank. In 1927, 25 per cent. 
of the shares were taken over by the Czechoslovakian 
Government, and 50 per cent. by a Czechoslovakian 
financial and industrial group including the Skoda Works, 
Georg Schicht, and Ignatz Petschek. The Anglo- 
Czechoslovakian Bank has recently taken a participation 
in the newly formed Société de Banque pour le Commerce 
et l’Industrie of Paris. 

Several Czechoslovakian banks are increasing their 
capital. The Bohemian Discount and Credit Bank will 
raise its capital from 200,000,000 crowns to 250,000,000 
crowns. The Bank for Commerce and Industry (formerly 
Landerbank) has increased its capital from 120,000,000 
crowns to 160,000,000 crowns. A small provincial bank, 
the Stredoceska Banka, intends to increase its capital 
from 4,000,000 crowns to 6,000,000 crowns. 

HUNGARY 

The results of Hungarian banks show a satisfactory 
progress compared with 1927. The Hungarian Credit 
Bank earned 7,470,000 peng6é in 1928 against 6,980,000 
pengd in 1927. The dividend remains unchanged at 
54 pengd. The Hungarian Commercial Bank of Pesth 
increased its net earnings from 5,066,000 pengé for 1927 
to 5,805,000 for 1928. Its dividend will be raised from 
6 pengéd to 7 pengd. Its deposits increased by 17,500,000 
pengd to 94,800,000 pengd, and current accounts from 
113,500,000 pengd to 121,600,000 pengd. The Hungarian 
Discount and Exchange Bank earned net profits of 
2,510,000 pengd against 2,370,000 pengd for 1927. The 
dividend has been raised from 13 per cent. to 14 per 
cent. The First Fatherlands Savings Bank of Pesth 
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increased its net profits from 2,850,000 peng6 to 3,400,000 
pengd. Its dividend will be increased from 12 pengo to 
14 pengd. The bank intends to increase its share capital 
from 16,000,000 vengd to 20,000,000 pengd. Several 
other Hungarian banks are considering an increase of 
their capital. Part of the new shares will be placed 
abroad. The net profits of the National Savings Bank of 
Budapest for 1928 amounted to Ig1,000 pengé against 
184,000 pengo for 1927. The dividend remains at Io per 
cent. 
SWEDEN 

The results of the leading Swedish banks for 1928 
are satisfactory. The Stockholms Enskilda Bank shows 
an increase of its net earnings from 7,850,000 kronor 
for 1927 to 9,400,000 kronor. The improvement of the 
general situation is indicated by a decline of the amount 
written off for bad debts. The Stockholms Enskilda 
Bank reduced this item from 2,970,000 kroner to 
1,520,000 kronor. The dividend will be raised from 
13 per cent. to 14 per cent. 

The Skandinaviska Kredit A/B earned net profits 
of 10,600,000 kronor for 1928. A dividend of 15 kronor 
per share has been declared. The Svenska Handelsbanken 
increased its net profits from 16,310,000 kronor to 
17,080,000 kronor. The dividend remains at Io per cent. 
The net profits of the Sydsvenska Banken for 1928 were 
2,500,000 kronor, a slight increase over 1927. The 
amonnt written off for bad debts was reduced from 
1,020,000 kronor to 470,000 kronor. The dividend has 
been raised from 3 per cent. to 4 per cent. 


DENMARK 
The net profits of the Handelsbanken of Copenhagen 
amounted for 1928 to about 5,000,000 kroner, the same 
as last year. The dividend remains unchanged at 8 per 
cent. The Aarhus Privatbank has maintained its 
dividend at 8 per cent. in spite of its heavy losses in 
connection with the Aarhus Oliefabrik. 


POLAND 
The Bank Cukrownictwa, Poznan, has decided again 
to increase its share capital from 7,500,000 zloty to 
9,000,000 zloty. The reserves will be raised to 4,500,000 
zloty. The sugar refineries controlling the bank will 
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take over the whole of the new shares, and have under- 
taken to subscribe all future issues of the bank up to 
a limit of 20,000,000 zloty. The Polish Commercial 
Joint Stock Bank has increased its capital from 
1,000,000 zloty to 2,500,000 zloty with the participation 
of the Trust Metallurgique Belge- Frangaise, Brussels. 
The Bank Malopolski, Krakow, is absorbing the Bank 
Unji W. Polsee, Lwow, which was established in 1923 
to acquire the Polish branch of the Unionbank of 
Vienna. The Bank Malopolski will issue its own shares 
in exchange for those of the Bank Unji. A new bank 
is being established under the name of Crédit Foncier 
Polonais, with the participation of French interests. 
The Polish group participating will be headed by Prince 
Lubomirski. 


NORWAY 


The banking situation in Norway is improving. 
There have been no further provincial bank suspensions 
for some time past; and the banks under public admini- 
stration are being reconstructed or liquidated. A number 
of new banks have been formed to take over the business 
of those in liquidation. The Drammens og Oplands Nye 
Privatbank A/S was established in Drammen during 
January, with a capital of 4,500,000 kroner. 

The following figures show the results of a number 
of banks for 1928 :— 








Reteb- Share Net Divi- 

Banks lish ar capital and profit dend 

— funds 28 1928 
unds 19 g2 

} 
Kroner | Kroner |Percent 
Bergens Privatbank .» | 1855 | 35,300,000 | 4,070,743 6 
Bergens Skillingsbank .. | I919 | 2,320,000 204,621 | 5 
Christiania Bank og Kredit- 

kasse os .. | 1848 | 40,000,000 | 3,806,834 8 
Den norske C reditbank .. | 1857 | 45,000,000 | 3,261,427 6 
Depositobanken .. -+ | I917 | 1,600,000 131,805 3 
Forretningsbanken .. 1g18 | 5,400,000 262,352 5 
Fredriksstad og Omegns Bank 1926 | 1,605,000 | 121,658 4 
HortenogOmegns Privatbank | 1891 | 1,265,000 140,225 | I0 
Kristiania Folkebank .. | 1888 | 4,535,590 467,305 | 10 
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| | 
Estab-| Share Net | Divi- 
Banks | lished capital and profit dend 
—! ie 8 28 
| | un 192 1g2é 
| Kroner | Kroner (Percent 
Kristiania Hypothek- og | | 
Realkredit-Bank .. .. | 1886 | 11,150,000 | 393,799 oO 
Kristiansund og Nordmgre | 
Forretningsbank .. .. | 1925 760,000 | 84,808 | 5 
Privatbanken i Trondhjem.. | 1859 | 4,600,000 352,432 6 
Skienfjordens nye Kreditbank| 1926 | 2,570,000 | 221,944 5 
Stavanger og Rogalands Bank| 1926 | 2,120,000 | 287,886 6 


| 





YUGOSLAVIA 
The meeting of shareholders of the Banque Franco- 
Serbe has approved the bank’s reconstruction scheme. 
The share capital is being reduced from 20,000,000 f. to 
2,000,000 f. and is being raised again to 20,000,000 f. 
The new shares will be taken over by the Ottoman Bank, 
the Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas, and the Société 
Financiére d’Orient. 
GREECE 
The Crédit Commercial Hellénique, Athens, will 
absorb the Banque de Messina, Calamata. The Crédit 
Commercial was established in 1879 as Banque J. F. Cos- 
topoulo, and in 1924 absorbed the Banque de Calamata. 
A new agricultural bank will be established, under the 
auspices of the National Bank of Greece, with a share 
capital of 650,000,000 drachmae. 


TURKEY 
The Banque Agricole de Turquie earned net profits 
of 1,500,000 Turkish pounds for 1927, against 1,800,000 
Turkish pounds for 1926. The unfavourable agricultural 
situation necessitated its granting moratoriums to a 
number of its customers. 


SPAIN 
The latest balance sheet of the Credito de la Union 
Minera, which suspended payments in 1924 and is under 
liquidation, shows a deficit of 51,958,000 pesetas. 
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PORTUGAL 
The net profits of the Banco Aliance, Lisbon, amounted 
to 1,956,000 escudos for 1928, against 2,914,000 escudos 
for 1927. The dividend has been reduced from 70 escudos 
to 58 escudos. The Banco Comercial de Lisbon earned a 
net profit of 2,016,000 escudos. Its dividend has been 
fixed at 35 per cent. 
PERU 
The Banco Italiano, Lima, is increasing its capital 
from £P.600,000 to £P.800,000. The new issue has been 
underwritten by the Banca Commerciale Italiana and a 
Peruvian group. The shares are issued at a premium of 
80 per cent. 
CHINA 


The Shanghai branch of the Exchange Bank of China 
has announced that it will suspend business for one 
month, for the purpose of reorganization under Chinese 
control. All Japanese interests will be withdrawn from 
the bank. A new bank was opened in Nanking under 
the name of Shih Min Bank. 


The District Bank 
By R. H. Mottram 
“The general student of British Banking, who 


has no very intimate and special knowledge 

of the unique institutions of our financial world, 
may be pardoned if he is so impressed by the size and 
solidity of the Big Five, that it is necessary to call his 
attention to the fact, that, despite the inevitable, and 
on the whole, fortunate march of events of the first 
two decades of the Twentieth Century, there still lies, 
in the North of England, a large and important Banking 
area which has retained a local Credit structure of its 
own making, and adapted to its own conditions. 

Among the group of surviving Northern banks, 
none is more interesting and typical than the District 
Bank. It is of a genus other than those great eighteenth- 
century houses of Quaker inception. It owed its begin- 
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Edward Tann, 
Founder, 1795 


Safes Ee S tie Rooms 


* il Nes i 4 non John 4 
z reis Be 
The ‘Midland Bank, a 


HEN a firm has been est: ablisted for a hundred and thirty-four years: 
when that firm was the pioneer in its particular business and is its 
acknow'edged leader to-day, there is behind it a fine record of 

achievement and a worthy tradition. It is thus with John Tann Ltd.—and that 
is one reason why the great Banks of Britain rely upon JOHN TANN 
Safes and Strong Rooms. 





Makers to the Bank of England, the Royal Mint, and the leading Banks throughout the World, 


JOHN TANN, LTD. 


117 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1 
Telephone: CENTRAL 9772, Telegrams : SAFEJOTAN, LONDON. 











| ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY 


| W. W. Sprague & Co. Ltd. 


BREAD STREET HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


ENGRAVERS AND LITHOGRAPHERS, 
‘ PRINTERS OF 
BANKERS’ ‘*‘DOUBLE SECURITY” CHEQUES 
BANK NOTES, 
SHARE WARRANTS to BEARER, DEBENTURES, 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE, LETTERS OF CREDIT, 
SHARE CERTIFICATES, &c. 


ACCOUNT-BOOK MANUFACIURERS, 


BANKERS’ STATIONERS. 


Telegrams : Telephone: 
WATERCOLOUR, CENT, LONDON. CITY 5556. 
Cables: WATERCOLOUR, LONDON. Private Branch Exchange 
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nings in 1829 to the brains of an Irishman and the 
experience of a Scotchman imported from the National 
Bank of Scotland. The former, native figure of that 
impetuous third decade of the Nineteenth Century that 
saw so much suddenly-released prosperity mount on the 
impetus of that Post-War era, and so much ruin and 
misery follow in its train, had already been engaged 
in other banking promotions, and had hardly set the 
new bank on its feet, before he began to look elsewhere 
for a field for his restless energy. His epitaph is written 
in the words “emigrated to Australia in 1843.” If, 
therefore, some outside element may be observed bring- 
ing as it were a vitalising spark to the solid and slower 
moving Lancashire mentality, it soon disappeared. 
In fact, from the outset, the business was never in any 
sense a one-man or private organisation. On the 
contrary, it was set up under the then existing Joint 
Stock Legislation. Its original capital was three millions, 
in hundred pound shares, of which one pound was 
paid on application, and instalments of ten pounds 
as required. Even to-day, the paid-up capital only 
represents twenty per cent. of that subscribed. Its 
first promoters, a hatter, Christy, connected with the 
London House of that name, and one of the Birmingham 
Lloyds, had a small private bank at the old Arden 
Mansion in Stockport. Actuated by their genius, 
Macardy, and under the presidency of a local surgeon, 
they formed the Bank at the Palace Inn, Manchester, 
on the 15th April, 1829. The shares were by no means 
bandied about, but doled out by local lawyers to persons 
thought deserving of the honour. 

By December the first it was possible to make a 
start at Norfolk Street, Manchester, and in the above- 
mentioned historic premises at Stockport, under the 
title of the Manchester and Liverpool District Bank, 
which served until 1924, when, in accordance with 
a very healthy fashion which then came into vogue, 
of canonising the actual name by which the clerks at 
the clearing and the customers in the street called their 
respective Banks, it was officially baptised into its 
present name. 

By 1830 it had done so well, that branches were 
opened in Oldham, Liverpool, Nantwich, and Hanley. 
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Correspondent Banks 


NEARLY a century’s accumulated ex- 
perience and conservative progress have 
qualified the Westminster Bank to offer 
its characteristic services as a London 
correspondent to foreign and colonial 
business establishments. It functions 
through a system of over 900 of its own 
branches in England and representation 
in every banking town in the world, 
and is amply equipped (as are the Paris 
and Brussels offices of the Westminster 
Foreign Bank) for specialised service in 
credits, collections, exchange, and all the 
ramifications of modern banking. Banks 


or merchant houses wishing to establish 
a London connexion are invited to 
communicate with the 
Manager 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
Head Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 
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Herein we see the hand of Macardy, who had previously 
promoted the Bank of Manchester, a firm that became 
part of the Consolidated Bank in 1863 and thus of Parr’s 
in 1896, and is now therefore incorporated as a mere 
memory in the accumulation known as the Westminster 
Bank. 

3ut the Bank of Manchester of those days shared 
a common and persistent prejudice against branches, 
which caused the volatile Macardy abruptly to throw 
himself into the promotion of the District Bank. One 
can only hope that some justice is done to him upon 
his antipodean tombstone, to testify once more how 
wrong it is to be right a hundred years before the world 
is ready for you. 

The District Bank, however, survived him very well, 
weaned Lancashire to the use of notes, no mean achieve- 
ment in that area of bill-currency. This means little 
enough to the modern reader, nor is he easily impressed 
by the fashion in which the earlier branches maintained 
separate London agents. Some of it was mere old fashion, 
some of it prejudice, and one wonders how much of 
it was prudence. For those days were not the days 
we know, of gigantic reserve funds, and an implicit 
government guarantee. Banks then could and did 
break, and none more resoundingly than Overend, 
Gurney & Co. The ruin was widespread and marks 
one of those classic occasions which nineteenth century 
economists called “‘ Credit Cycles’ and tried to foretell 
by sun-spots, or explain by good or bad harvests. The 
fact that this catastrophe caused the District Bank 
to diminish one yearly dividend only, shows at once 
that the Bank was involved, and that the Directors 
were able to right the ship in time. By 1885 danger 
from London Agents was put an end to by the opening 
of a London office in Cornhill. 

Meanwhile, the Bank, true to its progressive character, 
had been affected by the amalgamation that is so 
characteristic of British banking. The District pur- 
chased the Nantwich and South Cheshire Bank. 

This early start they maintained, and in 1863 
acquired Loyd, Entwisle, Bury, and Jervis, a house 
chiefly remembered for the fact that it was the office 
in which Samuel Jones Loyd, afterwards Lord Overstone, 
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BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE, LTD. 
Chesham House, 136 Regent Street, London, W.1 
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MECHANISATION 
OF BANK ACCOUNTS 


Five reasons why British Banks have installed 
Burroughs Ledger Posting Machines 


A greater volume of work is 

handled with less staff and _ less 
costly floor space. 

The customer can obtain a com- 

plete statement — showing all 
transactions and the balance to date 
—at a moment’s notice—or at regular 
intervals by arrangement. 

All ledgers are balanced daily —and 

with greater speed, accuracy and 
economy. 

An increased output is handled 

economically at a saving of 
thousands of pounds a year. 

Clerks will obtain a comprehen- 

sive knowledge of banking more 
quickly than if they spent years on 
listing and adding clearings and 
posting ledgers, as in the past. 

HESE are but a few of the reasons why 

British Banks—large and small—have 
installed Burroughs Automatic Ledger Post- 
ing Machines and Typewriter Accounting 
Machines. 
Bank executives are invited to discuss the 
subject with the specialists of the Burroughs 
Banks Department. 
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a founder of the Westminster Bank, and one of the 
framers of the celebrated Bank Act of 1844, learned 
his banking. Little remembered now, he was sufficiently 
famous to be cited by Dickens, and to assist in placing 
upon the Statute Book our most cherished anomaly. 

So the story goes on, telling of the arming of clerks 
against the Fenians, and the difficulties occasioned in 
the cotton trade by the American Civil War. The 
domestic growth is steady. The Manchester Clearing 
was organised in 1872, and in 1880, surprisingly early— 
the District became a Limited Company. 

Other amalgamations followed and it is not surprising 
that more commodious premises had to be sought, 
as far as the Manchester business was concerned, and 
were found in Spring Gardens. These again had to be 
rebuilt and then further extended. 

Now the District is to celebrate its hundredth 
birthday. Few engaged today in the profession can 
realize the pride that the Directors must feel, not merely in 
their Bank’s having survived the vicissitudes of a hundred 
chequered years, but in the way in which its local 
individual character has been maintained against its 
gigantic competitors, a monument of Lancashire in- 
dependence. It has now close on four hundred branches, 
nearly nine thousand shareholders, and ranks seventh 
largest bank in England—this is to say, next to the 
Big Five, and Martins. It has now all the usual extra 
departments of the post-war era, and has followed 
the practice of levelling its Reserve Fund up to the 
amount of its paid-up capital. 

It is a pity that Paddy Macardy and Mr. Christy 
the hatter cannot be present at the celebrations. 


Death of Mr. Leslie Couper. 


We regret to record the death of Mr. Leslie Couper, 
C.M.G., General Manager of the Bank of British West 
Africa and a member of both the West African and 
Palestine Currency Boards. Born in 1871, Mr. Couper 
was educated at Kelvinside Academy, Glasgow, and 
King William’s College, Isle of Man. 
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CENTENARY 


HERE was a throne in 

France when the District 

Bank was established, and 
George IV was King of Eng- 
land. Canning had been dead 
two years and Waterloo was 
a memory fourteen years old. 
Wellington, the Premier of the 
day, was fighting a duel with 
Winchelsea when the bank’s 
doors were thrown open to its 
first customers. Ten years 
earlier Manchester’s _ terrible 
Peterloo had occurred and 
ten years later the Anti-Corn 
Law League was established. 
Slavery had yet to be abolished 
in British Colonies. 


Such was the period in which 
the oldest joint stock bank in 
England entered upon its first 
labours. 


Its foundation coincided with 
the birth of a new spirit in 
Lancashire and it may 
be said to have grown 
up with the cotton 


trade. A cotton famine 
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was yet to follow but the staple 
trade made headway. City men 
and manufacturers, seeking new 
markets, were gathering strength 
to take the whole civilised world 
in their stride, and the District 
Bank applied itself energetically 
to the problems of the day. 
History has shown how it kept 
pace with Manchester in one of 
her most strenuous and deter- 
mined efforts. 


Deep as the bank’s roots go it 
is accounted modern in these 
modern days. It has grown 
with the times, shedding none 
of its dignity while shaping its 
practice and functions to present 
needs. Sturdy, solid and pro- 
gressive, looking back with some 
pride on a century’s work, 
the bank, still continues to 
introduce and develop further 
facilities for the service of 
the whole community, rich 
and poor, producer 
and consumer, small 
trader and merchant 
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Messrs. Guinness, Mahon @ 
Company, Cornhill. 


By Professor C. H. Reilly. 


SYCHOLOGISTS should study the effect of simple 
Pp architectural shapes on the mind. Most people 

of taste have long felt it impossible either to relax 
or to work in odd shaped rooms. Women may still have 
their dog-legged drawing rooms, their boudoirs and bed- 
rooms with quaint recesses and unbalanced ingle-nooks, 
but even in the most picturesque house the man’s study 
or library has usually been of simple shape and dignified 
proportions. If this has been our feeling with regard to 
the more serious rooms in our houses, in which as English- 
men we must include the dining room, it is queer that 
for so long we have been content with any strange shape 
the city architect, with the problems of light and air to 
contend with on the one hand and a fabulous sum per 
superficial foot for ground rent on the other, has seen fit 
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THE BOARD ROOM. 


to provide. That such shapes should have been con- 
sidered suitable for so long a time for the place in which 
we spend most of our waking hours is, I think, a relic of 
Victorian puritanism. A comely office well proportioned, 
dignified and with comfortable but suitable furnishing, 
would have seemed effeminate and rather wicked to our 
immediate ancestors. If however we go a little further 
back the reverse is the case. Our Georgian ancestors 
did their work in rooms very like their homes, not so 
much because they lived in a time of greater leisure but 
because in those days there was no great differentiation 
between the home and the office. In most cases the 
same roof covered both and the fine layout of the 
reception rooms on the first floor dictated a similar 
balance and symmetry to those of the counting house 
immediately below. Fortunately there is now a reaction 
to simpler and better rooms for work as well as for what 
is called ‘‘ living’’. No longer is the difference between the 
office and the home a thing to be proud of. The man 
who is accustomed to fine furniture and fine pictures in 
his home will have one or two good pieces in his office. 
Similarly he will want to work in a well-proportioned 
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THE PARTNERS’ LUNCHEON ROOM. 


room. The fact that he is carrying on a business vastly 
bigger than his father did is found compatible with less 
impedimenta, not more. Filing systems, bells, telephones, 
all mean that the mere apparatus of business can be 
handed to the clerks’ apartments instead of cumbering 
desks and side tables. The result is that the business 
man of to-day can have a freer office in which to work, if 
he so cares, than his study at home, where probably he 
has still to look after his own letters and books. Indeed 
it is now a sign of efficiency to have such rooms. 

A good example of all this is to be seen in the partners’ 
rooms of Messrs. Guinness, Mahon’s altered premises. 
These rooms are finished with broad panels of plain 
unvarnished pine, with plain floors and ceilings and with 
only the necessary furniture, but that very good of its kind. 
The early Chippendale chairs in the partners’ private 
room would grace any library in the country. There is a 
breadth and spaciousness too about this room which 
should be conducive to the clear thinking not unneces- 
sary, one imagines, for a banker. When one contrasts 
in memory such a room as this with the overcrowded 
irregular rooms of a generation ago one wonders how 
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business men in those good old Victorian days got through 
their work at all. Perhaps the muddle was considered 
impressive, suggesting the multifarious affairs on hand. 
To-day when one comes across it, as one still does pretty 
often, it merely suggests muddle-headedness. The new 
partners’ rooms in this bank suggest the very reverse, 
and their comparative emptiness, their balanced shapes, 
their breadth and simplicity suggest concentration on 
the matter in hand, while the occasional good piece of 
furniture or pleasant picture shows the partners know 
and appreciate as well, when they care to turn their 
attention to it, the bigger world outside. 

The Board room with its high plain panelling, also in 
bare pine showing the fine figure of the wood, gives this 
idea of concentration on the matter in hand even more 
clearly. That is as it should be, for at a board meeting 
obviously one topic is uppermost at one time. A Board 
room with many points of interest would be out of place. 
The more the architecture focusses on the board table 
the better. This room does this very admirably and the 
effect is largely brought about by the tall broad panels 
which seem to surround it as a screen. 

These are the most interesting rooms. The banking 
hall by the exigencies of the site has not the same sim- 
plicity. Ledger clerks doing more mechanical work will 
not feel, one assumes (one wonders whether rightly), the 
same need for order in their surroundings. The space 
for the public, however, is restrained and good without 
being too cold. This, it is to be remembered, is a 
private bank. The banking hall must not have the 
palatial air and grandeur of a public one. There must 
be a touch of intimacy, one must feel that one will be 
received civilly and that serious advice will be given. All 
this I think is well suggested, as far as an Englishman at 
any rate is concerned, by the hall in question. Messrs. 
Guinness, Mahon are to be congratulated. 
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An Insurance Diary 


HOME FIRE LOSSES IN JANUARY 


These were £1,085,700, compared with £710,000 for 
January last year. 1929 has started badly. 


MARINE TARIFFS 


The following recently appeared in the Manchester 
Guardian :— 


It is always a little difficult to write with patience of events in 
marine insurance, for if out of a hundred ways of doing anything 
there are ninety-nine harmless ways it is heavy wagering that the 
hundredth dangerous way will be chosen. The sudden and mysterious 
abandonment of cargo insurance tariffs in the last few days is the 
latest example of how not to do things. It is probably just as well 
that the tariffs have gone, for they have been expensive to traders, 
and their indirect effects have much more than counteracted the 
benefit to underwriters of fixed rates of premium. But that is hardly 
an adequate reason for abandoning them in a fashion that will leave 
a disturbance in the marine insurance market for many months to 
come. Traders, it is true, will get the benefit of cheap rates of premium 
to the Orient and Egypt—the two markets in which tariffs have 
operated—but they will find that that has been accomplished for them 
by underwriters at the price of further cut-throat competition which 
will react in a score of disadvantageous ways throughout the whole 
field of marine insurance. 
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MARINE INSURANCE 


Mr. J. P. Hogg in a paper read before the Insurance 
Institute of London made several criticisms on the 
marine market. Marine insurance, he said, had not 
developed to anything like the same extent as had other 
branches. He advocated increasing the cover to the 
extent of guaranteeing to buyers delivery of their goods 
in thoroughly sound condition: and he quarrelled with 
the prevailing tendency to restrict risks to the lowest 
possible level. As a set off, however, he advocated that 
losses should only be recovered in excess of an agreed 
percentage. But he did not expect underwriters to 
take increased risks for nothing, and he asserted that it 
is not to the real advantage of merchants to force down 
premium rates to uneconomic levels. 


LOSS OF PROFITS 


Mr. A. G. Macken, of the Royal Insurance Company, 
read a paper on this subject before a joint meeting of the 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries and the Insurance 
Institute of London. Insurance of profits is no more 
than fifty years old and rates are still somewhat un- 
settled. Probably more money has been lost in this 
than in any similar business. But this is all in the past, 
and now nearly all the composite offices are making 
money out of writing this risk. The advantage to 
business of cover of this kind is obvious. 


AVIATION INSURANCE 


The Canadian companies have issued a schedule of 
extra premiums for life insurance for pilots, passengers 
and other persons flying in civil airplanes. The extra 
premiums for pilots vary between 15 per mil for licensed 
pilots flying between well-equipped air ports, to 50 per 
mil for taxi services, newspaper carrying, and other 
less regular enterprises. Passengers between well- 
equipped air ports can travel up to twelve flights a 
year for no extra premium, the rate rising to 15 per mil 
for 40 flights a year. Term insurances are not granted, 
only whole life. 
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HOSPITALS AND MOTORISTS 

Two contradictory decisions were given by our 
courts recently. Mr. Justice Roche, at the Leeds Assizes, 
when the jury gave {800 damages to a plaintiff, ordered 
£160 to be set aside for the York County Hospital, 
in which he had been treated. On the other hand, at the 
Liverpool Assizes, Mr. Justice Wright overruled the 
award of a jury when they not only gave an injured 
man heavy damages, but awarded a hospital {50 in 
addition. He told them that they had no power to do 
this, and he was reluctantly compelled to cancel their 
recommendation. 

INVESTMENT VALUE 

Sir William Goschen, in his speech to the shareholders 
of the Sun Life Assurance Society, dealt particularly 
with the investment value of life insurance. He pointed 
out, as is indisputable, that better results can often be 
obtained by this method than by investing money in 
Stock Exchange securities of a trustworthy nature. 


MOTOR VEHICLES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


These amounted for 1928 to 1,995,146. This was an 
increase of almost exactly 150,000 over 1927. At this 
figure, cars are coming on to our roads at the rate of 
nearly 3,000 a week. 

RISK OF RAILWAY PASSENGERS 

Sir Herbert Walker, General Manager of the Southern 
Railway, gave recently some interesting figures. If a 
passenger makes two journeys a day on six days a week, 
he would have to travel about 57,000 years before it 
came round to his turn to be killed. 


INSURANCE AGAINST SPINSTERHOOD 

“The Policy’ reports that an Argentine society is 
covering this risk. Girls from 13 years upwards are 
accepted, the rates varying according to circumstances. 
What the circumstances are is not stated. Marriageability 
must be somewhat difficult to assess. If the insured dies 
or gets married before reaching 40, the contract ends, 
the company retaining all the premiums. If, however, 
she reaches 40 without having been married, she is then 
paid the sum assured. 
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PERSONAL 
Sir Laurence Guillemard, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., late 
Governor of the Straits Settlements and High Commis- 
sioner for the Malay States, has been appointed a director 
of the Prudential Assurance Company. Sir Laurence 
was formerly Deputy Chairman of Inland Revenue and 
Chairman of the Board of Customs and Excise. 

Mr. A. M. Walters has been appointed Deputy 
Chairman of the Phoenix Assurance Company, jointly 
with Mr. E. G. Buxton. 

Mr. E. J. Holland, D.L., J.P., has been appointed 
Chairman of the London Board of the General Accident 
Fire and Life Assurance Corporation. Mr. J. R. Yates, 
formerly Chairman of the London Board, joins the Head 
Office Board. 

The Board of the Drapers and General Insurance 
Company is now constituted as follows :—Chairman, 
Mr. Percy A. Best ; Directors, Mr. D. M. Brown, Mr. John 
Campbell, Sir Robert Maule, Sir Samuel Scott, Baronet, 
and Mr. F. C. Scott, Managing Director. 

We regret to announce the death of Sir John Paget 
Mellor, Bart., K.C.B., formerly a director of the Prudential 
Assurance Company. He filled the offices of Treasury 
Solicitor, King’s Proctor and Procurator General. 


Mr. Robert Boothby 


The King has signified his intention of conferring 
the honour of Knight Commander of the British Empire 
upon Mr. Robert Tuite Boothby, manager of the Scottish 
Provident Institution, a director of the Bank of Scotland 
and chairman of the Associated Life Offices of Scotland 
and the Insurance Institute in Edinburgh. The honour 
conferred upon Mr. Boothby greatly pleases all respon- 
sible for the direction of Insurance affairs who are best 
qualified to judge of his eminent public services. His 
fellow citizens of Edinburgh are no less pleased by the 
recognition of valuable work for their great city. Above 
all, the staff of the Scottish Provident have most reason 
to rejoice at the honour conferred upon their chief, 
whose remarkable qualities of mind and heart have made 
that great institution an exemplar of sound business and 
of good fellowship between all who serve it. 
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Road Vehicles Regulation Bill 


ORD CECIL’S Bill, now before a Select Committee 
of the House of Lords, contains so many points of 
insurance interest as to merit attention in these 
pages. Impressed by the fact that 5,000 people are 
killed and 200,000 injured every year on our roads, 
Lord Cecil starts to reduce the casualty list by five 
methods. The first is one which has secured little 
support. It is to dig a ditch or depression at various 
points along a highway, in order to compel motorists to 
slow down: a remedy which might cause more accidents 
than it prevented and anyhow is impracticable. But the 
other four ideas merit more attention. They are: tests 
for drivers, speed limit, mechanical check on exceeding 
that limit, and compulsory insurance against third party 
risks. The Bill has been some days before the Committee 
and it is interesting to read the evidence given. 

The motoring associations apparently believe that 
nothing is wrong, and that all is well in this best of all 
motoring worlds. The representatives of the Automobile 
Association and of the Royal Automobile Club will have 
nothing to do with speed limit, tests for drivers or com- 
pulsory insurance. Indeed, Mr. Mervyn O’Gorman, Vice- 
Chairman of the Royal Automobile Club, until he was 
sharply checked by the Committee, kept referring to 
motor accidents as ‘“ unavoidable.”” Even when chal- 
lenged, he considered that six out of ten were due, not to 
careless or incompetent driving, but to the folly of the 
Ministry of Transport or the iniquity of local authorities. 
Upon the speed limit he went so far as to claim for 
motorists the right—apparently the sole right—to be 
consulted, saying that, since it was to be imposed upon 
them, it was motorists who should have the final word 
upon the rules which should govern them. Lord Cecil 
somewhat pertinently asked him whether he would give 
the same right to burglars. 

Nor did compulsory insurance fare any better. The 
advocate of the Automobile Association protested vehe- 
mently against singling out motorists, aud saw no reason 
why those who caused injury should be compelled to 
guarantee compensation. 
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It must be confessed that these organisations, if 
their representatives speak for them and, no doubt, they 
do, put the claims of motorists pretty high. Mr. Shrapnell- 
Smith was equally emphatic on behalf of commercial 
vehicles. He contended that, since motor vehicles ran 
20 miles for each mile run by railways, their death roll 
was no heavier. It is difficult to see on what figures he 
bases motor mileage, for no record is published of 
distances run by cars, either commercial or private; but, 
even supposing that his figures are right—and apparently 
they have not been checked by cross-examination—they 
hardly justify killing 5,000 people a year. 

After these exaggerated claims, it was refreshing to 
turn to the evidence of Mr. Pick, Managing Director of 
the London General Omnibus Company. He confessed 
that he had originally been in favour of no speed limit, 
but that he had not contemplated the existence of cars 
capable of running at 60 or 80 miles per hour. Appar- 
ently, therefore, he approves of some limit, though the 
present one of 20 miles per hour might be toolow. Other 
witnesses suggested 35 or 40 miles. But it was on tests 
for drivers that Mr. Pick was specially interesting. He 
stated that, out of 61,000 applications for posts, 3,936 
were selected: of these only 44 per cent. passed the 
medical test, and only 1,023 were finally accepted. His 
company are getting stricter in their requirements and, 
since they have the pick of the market, they find no 
difficulty in getting drivers. 

The representative of the Ministry of Transport gave 
somewhat the same advice. He saw no reason against 
tests and stated one important fact: that the countries 
which had imposed them, France, Switzerland and Italy, 
had in no case abandoned them. The Metropolitan 
Police were more cautious. They wanted a man to be 
tested both physically and also for capacity, but saw 
certain difficulties. And, of course, they do exist. 
Road-sense is the essential requirement, and that cannot 
be discovered by a test. A man may have physical 
infirmities and yet be an admirable driver. A man may 
pass the highest test, and yet his nerve may go after 
three months. And so on. It is easy to point out 
objections. But there remains the crowning absurdity, 
that any man or woman 17 years old can get a licence 
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to drive by paying a nominal sum and undergoing no 
tests whatever, and then be turned loose upon our 
overcrowded roads. 

Mechanical checks to speed got little support. Com- 
pulsory insurance fared better. But the representative 
of the Ministry of Transport was cautious even about 
this. He recognised the evil, as all must, but he issued 
three warnings. First of all, the Board of Trade would 
have to make a list of selected insurance societies, for 
mushroom firms might spring up who would not meet 
their obligations. Secondly, he was convinced that 
claims would increase, for injured parties, knowing that 
everybody was covered, would make claims even more 
optimistic than they do now. And, thirdly, juries would 
exceed even their present generosity in granting damages. 

It is unlikely that the Bill will get any further. Ina 
large measure, it overlaps the Bill which we shall see 
some months hence, and it deals with the problems in, 
perhaps, a less satisfactory way. The interest lies, not 
in the Bill itself, but in the attitude taken up by the 
witnesses before the Committee. Third party insurance 
is demanded insistently, as has often been stated in THE 
UNDERWRITER. It is extremely difficult to organise. 
But it is hard to believe that it will not come in some 
form or another, and it is somewhat short-sighted to 
fail to recognise this. So long as 14 people are killed 
every day on the road, many of them through no fault 
whatever of their own, something must be done to 
compensate the innocent. 


Insurance Honours 


The names of the following gentlemen connected 
with insurance affairs are included in the list of New 
Year Honours :—Mr. William Edgar Horne receives a 
baronetcy, Sir William McLintock, Mr. Robert Boothby 
and Mr. Denis Herbert are made Knight Commanders 
of the British Empire, and Knighthoods are conferred 
upon Mr. Stephen Eastwood, Mr. James Hamilton, 
Mr. Edward Holland and Mr. W. G. S. Rolleston. 
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Recent Legal Decisions 


OT for a long time past has any claim arising out 
of policies of insurance aroused so much interest 
among underwriters as the actions brought by 

L. and J. Hoff against the Union Insurance Society of 
Canton. The claims were for sums, amounting in all 
to £432,000, alleged to be the value of shares held by 
the plaintiffs in the Esthonian Company formed in 1923 
to take over in that State the interests which, previously 
to the Russian revolution and the political separation of 
Esthonia from Russia, had been held there by the com- 
pany known as the Premiére Société des Chemins de 
Fer Secondaires Russes. The shares were bearer shares, 
and of the 61,500 of the nominal value of ro roubles each, 
constituting the company’s capital, the plaintiffs, an 
Esthonian trading firm, were the holders of some 48,500, 
giving them the controlling interest in the company. 
The Chemins de Fer Secondaires Russes were the light 
railways supplementary to the State-owned Russian 
main lines. In Esthonia, as in the other Baltic Pro- 
vinces detached from Russia, these light railways had 
been taken over by the respective governments, and the 
Esthonian Company, formed in 1923, claiming to be 
successor in title of the Premiére Société, asserted its 
right to be compensated by the Esthonian Government 
for the value of the lines situated in that State, and 
their equipment. 

Messrs. L. and J. Hoff, having opened an office in 
London, it was, according to their case, decided to 
transport the share certificates from Reval to London 
via Riga, and in September and October, 1925, policies 
on the shares were taken out with the Union Insurance 
Society of Canton to cover the risks in transit. Each 
of the policies covered “all risks and losses of whatsoever 
kind and howsoever caused from Reval to Riga and 
from Riga to London in any conveyance in charge of 
the Brothers Hoff or any of them, or his or their 
employees, agents or servants.’ Under the policies 
the shares were insured for a total of £485,000, their 
value for the purposes of the insurance being stated at 
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f10 each. The risk was accepted by the underwriters 
at a premium of Is. 6d. per cent. 

The case for the plaintiffs was that 45,500 of the 
shares, taken from the Esthonian Bank, where they 
had been deposited, and tied up in packets, were put 
into a large trunk, which, for the purposes of the transfer 
to London, was entrusted to Mr. Elias Hoff. On 
November 19, 1925, Mr. Elias Hoff, taking the trunk 
so packed with him, booked a first-class compartment 
on the corridor train from Reval to Kovno, and it was 
alleged that, some hours later, during the night journey 
through Lithuania, when, after a stop at an intermediate 
station, Mr. Hoff had fallen asleep, the trunk and its 
contents, though weighing over a hundredweight, dis- 
appeared from the compartment. A packet containing 
2,260 of the shares was picked up by a signalman on 
the railway line, and shortly afterwards the trunk was 
also discovered lying empty at the foot of an embankment 
not far from a level crossing. Apart, however, from these 
finds, none of the missing shares, it was stated, had been 
recovered. 

In the course of the hearing it transpired that the 
Esthonian Company had, in settlement of its claim for 
compensation, been conceded by the Esthonian Govern- 
ment a net amount, after discharging the old company’s 
liabilities respecting the lines in Esthonia, of 133 millions 
of estimarks (about £70,000), the agreement to accept 
that compensation being arrived at in December, 1925. 
In 1926 proceedings were set on foot under the law in 
Esthonia to obtain a judicial order for the replacement 
of the shares lost, and in 1928 that order was granted. 

Meanwhile, Messrs. Hoff claimed under the policies, 
and as the underwriters resisted the claims, actions to 
recover the sums insured were entered. The defence 
raised the issues of non-occurrence of the loss; conceal- 
ment of material facts, and over-valuation. On these 
issues the hearing before Mr. Justice Wright—the four 
actions entered were taken together—occupied the Court 
thirty-five days. 

Independently of the large total of the claims, the 
case is of interest as involving points which, in principle, 
are of primary importance. It is settled law, first, 
that in every contract of insurance all the facts material 
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to the formation of an estimate of the risk covered must 
be disclosed, and, secondly, that the insured shall have 
no motive hidden from the insurer which may lead him 
to convert the risk covered into a liability under the 
policy. On the pleadings delivered by the defence both 
principles were, in effect, appealed to and relied upon. 

A judgment in favour of the Society on any one of 
the three issues formally raised by the defence would 
have been sufficient to avoid the contracts. It is, 
however, on the whole, informative to consider the 
reserved judgment of Mr. Justice Wright in the light of 
the principles involved. 

His lordship dealt first with the issue of concealment, 
because that issue turned alike upon the question of 
whether or not the facts material to forming an estimate 
of the risk had been disclosed, and also upon the question 
of whether or not the assured had a motive for converting 
the risk into a liability not known to the defendants at 
the time the policies were effected. This involved the 
investigation of a series of intricate and obscure share 
dealings gone into at great length during the hearing 
of the case, and commented upon by the learned Judge 
in his decision with painstaking particularity. The effect 
of the investigation was to leave it reasonably clear that 
Mr. Jacob Hoff, who was described as the leading spirit 
in the matter, had become possessed of the shares as 
the result of a succession of rather extraordinary trans- 
actions, and that their value at the time when the policies 
were taken out was speculative, and in any event much 
below the £10 each which they had been declared to be 
worth. After having reviewed this part of the evidence 
his lordship went on to say :— 


It is clear, and indeed it is not disputed, that apart from the descrip- 
tion of the shares and the valuation, no facts were stated to the 
underwriters. That compels me to consider whether in this case the 
obligation which in law rests upon the assured of making full disclosure 
to the underwriter was fulfilled. The law is now stated in Section 18 
of the Marine Insurance Act of 1906, which requires every material 
circumstance known to the assured to be disclosed, and it states that 
the assured is deemed to know every material circumstance which 
in the ordinary course of business ought to be known by him. If 
the assured fails to make such disclosure the insurer may avoid the 
contract, and the section goes on to say: “ Every circumstance is 
material which would influence the judgment of a prudent insurer 
in fixing his premium or in determining whether he will take the risk.” 
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It further provides that in the absence of inquiry there need not be 
disclosed, among other things, any circumstance as to which informa- 
tion is waived by the insurer. Mr. Le Quesne (for the plaintiff) in his 
able argument has contended that the obligation to disclose, where 
it is a question of valuation, and where that is the essence of the 
materiality, is limited to matters affecting the physical risk, but that, 
in my judgment, is inconsistent with the express terms of the section, 
and with certain well-known cases. (His Lordship referred to Rivaz v. 
Gerussi Bros. 62, B.D. 222; Ionides v. Pender 92 B.D. 531 ; and 
Gooding v. White, Times L.R. 312.) Then Mr. Le Quesne further 
contended that the over-valuation or concealment of it must be 
conscious and deliberate on the part of the assured. I do not find 
any justification for that contention. I am assuming for the purposes 
of this part of my judgment that, as far as Mr. Jacob Hoff is concerned, 
he was not fraudulently over-valuing the shares. I am assuming that 
he had somehow persuaded himself, contrary to what I regard as the 
true facts, and as I find the facts which were within his knowledge, 
that he was justified in valuing these shares at {10 a share. In my 
judgment it is enough if the assured, dealing with shares of this 
character in a company of so exceptional and peculiar a character, 
knew all the facts, as I have found Mr. Jacob Hoff did. In my judg- 
ment the assured in such a case is bound to disclose all the peculiar 
circumstances of the company, and even if the assured were to think 
that these circumstances justified a speculative valuation in view of 
potentialities, still in my judgment he is bound to disclose the facts to 
the underwriters, so that, on the facts, the underwriter may form his 
own conclusions. If the policy is binding the valuation cannot be 
re-opened, but that does not prevent the underwriter from claiming 
to avoid the policy on the ground of concealment. 


The ordinary rule, as has often been laid down, is that the under- 
writer is entitled to the opportunity of forming his own judgment, and 
an underwriter might well hesitate in accepting a risk on shares such 
as these where the risk was from its nature speculative. The under- 
writers, who have been called, have said that, according to the usual 
practice, any underwriter would hesitate in taking a risk which, owing 
to over-valuation, might appear to be speculative. That over- 
valuation—an excess of the declared value over any reasonable actual 
value—ought to be disclosed. Underwriters dislike it for reasons 
which have been referred to as the moral hazard. Even if the over- 
valuation was not deliberate, it would tend to reduce the ordinary 
incentive to take care. 

It is quite true that the obligation to disclose does not involve a 
minute statement. It is enough if there are indicated the essential 
features which characterise the subject matter of the insurance, and 
if that is done the underwriters may be definitely put upon inquiry. 
But in my judgment there is no foundation for any such view here. 
The underwriters were entitled to assume that the risk put forward was 
a normal risk. Whatever view is taken of the true value of these 
shares, there was, in my judgment, an over-valuation. It was 
obligatory to make the necessary disclosure at the time when, as 
incidental to the issue of a slip or cover, a letter was put forward to the 
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underwriters to initial which, owing to the existence of the opening 
slip, did in honour oblige them, subject to questions of concealment, 
to issue a policy which would bind them. 

Having, on the issues of concealment and over- 
valuation, found in favour of the defendants, Mr. Justice 
Wright went on to deal with issue of non-occurrence as 
an issue of fact, and after an exhaustive estimation and 
analysis of the evidence, in some of its particulars con- 
flicting, came to the conclusion that there had in fact 
been no loss. 





American Insurance Affairs 
By Our New York Correspondent 
ie insurance companies are now publishing their 


annual statements and almost invariably those 
which have appeared show remarkable increases 
in assets and in net surplus. The assets of the 
Home Insurance Company of New York increased to 
$102,797,291. This is the first time in the history of 
the business that an American fire insurance company 
has shown assets of $100,000,000. The America Fore 
group, of which the two leading members are the Conti- 
nental and the Fidelity-Phenix of New York, made a 
gain of nearly $23,000,000 in assets and over $19,800,000 
in net surplus. Even some of the companies which were 
organized last year made gains in surplus, which is most 
unusual as the cost of furniture, maps and supplies is 
immediately written off as non-admitted assets and the 
expense of forming an organization and appointing agents 
is usually considerable. It is noticeable that many of 
the larger companies show a reduction in their unearned 
premium reserves, which usually, though not necessarily, 
indicates a decrease in premiums written during the year. 
The increase in surplus is mainly attributable to the rise 
in the market value of the securities owned by the 
companies, although established institutions as a rule 
made an underwriting profit also. 
These favourable reports undoubtedly will stimulate 
the organization of new fire insurance companies, which 
has been very active for more than a year. While a 
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number of companies which secured charters last year 
have evidently had some difficulty in getting their 
capital fully subscribed and paid in and are not yet in 
operation, others have secured the necessary funds 
speedily. Already this year companies representing 
several million dollars in capital and surplus have secured 
their licences to begin business. 

While fire insurance companies are incorporated in 
nearly all the States under general laws, Connecticut still 
adheres to the old system of granting charters to insurance 
companies only by special act of the Legislature in each 
case. Accordingly, charter amendments have to be 
secured in the same way. Nearly all the prominent 
companies in that State have bills before the present 
legislature for amendments to permit them to reduce the 
par value of their shares from $100 to smaller sums and 
also to increase their authorized capital. 

Closer affiliation between fire and casualty com- 
panies continues. Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., of New 
York, who manage a large group of fire insurance com- 
panies, have extended their interests by purchasing a 
large block of the stock of the Independence Indemnity 
Co. of Philadelphia, and the Firemen’s Insurance Co. of 
Newark, N.J., which purchased control of the Metro- 
politan Casualty Insurance Co. of New York, recently 
announced the purchase of control of the Commercial 
Casualty Insurance Co. of Newark, which has assets of 
nearly $15,000,000 and annual premium income of more 
than $12,000,000. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has affirmed 
the judgment of the Federal Court at New York, which 
held that the Superintendent of Insurance of New York 
State has authority to require companies of other States 
or countries which do business in New York Siate to 
meet the same requirements as to financial condition as 
apply to New York companies. The former Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of New York had refused to renew 
the licence of the Firemen’s Insurance Co. of Newark 
to do business in New York on the ground that a larger 
part of its assets were invested in the stock of other 
insurance companies than was permissible under the 
laws of New York. Since the controversy was taken to 
the courts the Firemen’s has increased its capital at a 
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high premium and now has so much surplus that, after 
deductions from its assets of stocks of other companies 
in excess of the amount permitted by the New York 
law, it will still be able to show over $8,000,000 surplus 
according to the New York standard. 

The attention which investment bankers are giving 
to the stocks of insurance companies is becoming 
increasingly in evidence. Last year two prominent 
banking houses organized the Southern Surety Company 
of New York to supersede the Southern Surety Company 
of Iowa. Later in the year another New York banking 
house purchased control of Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance 
Company of New York, an old and highly regarded but 
not very large company, and is now doubling its capital, 
changing its name to Lloyds Casualty Company and 
extending its field to include practically all classes of 
casualty insurance and surety bonds. Three other New 
York Banking houses have purchased control of the 
Federal Surety Company of Davenport, Iowa, and are 
largely increasing its capital and surplus and arranging 
to have it enter a number of the Eastern States in which 
it had not previously operated. One of these last 
mentioned banking houses has also secured control of 
the Iowa National Fire Insurance Company of Des 
Moines, Iowa. The Germanic Fire Insurance Company 
of New York, which begin business in December, is 
owned by the same interests as the International Ger- 
manic Trust Company of New York. 

In this growing control of insurance companies by 
bankers lies a possibility of marked changes in the 
conduct of the fire insurance business in the future. 
Bankers also control other large business interests and 
if the time should come when they decide to have their 
insurance companies insure their other properties directly 
and without the intervention of agents or brokers a 
staggering blow might be dealt to the agency system 
which has been in vogue in the United States for more 
than a century and is still depended upon by nearly all 
companies as the means of procuring business. 

Heavy losses by fire in large buildings in course of 
construction are becoming a serious matter with fire 
underwriters. Three such fires in New York in three 
successive years and a recent one in Chicago, have 
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shown that while the buildings are of the so-called? 
fireproof type, the burning of scaffolding either in the 
building or around it can do great damage to stone 
work or to steel frames. The fighting of such fires has 
been conducted under great difficulties. An experiment 
is now being tried in the erection of Temple Emanu-F] 
in New York City, an automatic sprinkler system having 
been installed and attached to the scaffolding. How- 
ever, no fire may occur to test its efficiency. 

The great growth of the system of instalment 
payments in the United States, especially in the purchase 
of automobiles, has led to its introduction to some 
extent into the insurance business. The Travellers 
Insurance Company, which does a larger automobile 
liability insurance business than any other company, 
has introduced it and two or three corporations have 
already been formed to finance such payments for 
insurance brokers and agents. 

Two recent announcements are of interest as indi- 
cating that fire insurance interests in the United States 
and Germany are assuming closer relations. The Home 
Insurance Co. of New York, which has been licensed to 
transact fire insurance in Germany for several years, 
but has done very little of that class of business there, 
has appointed Mutzenbecher & Co., of Hamburg, as its 
representatives for the conduct of a joint agency of 
its fire department with Europa Lloyd of 1873, of which 
Mutzenbecher & Co. are the managers. The Assecuranz- 
Union of 1865, of Hamburg, has purchased a substantial 
interest in the Metropolitan Fire Insurance Company 
of New York, one of the companies managed by Corroon 
& Reynolds, Inc. Max Koepcke, general manager of 
Assecuranz-Union, becomes chairman of the board of 
the Metropolitan Fire, but Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., 
will continued to manage it as one of their group. 
While considerable German capital is invested in 
American fire reinsurance companies, this is said to be 
the first instance since the war where German money 
has been put into a direct writing fire insurance company 
in the United States. 

While the advantages of operating fire insurance 
companies in groups under a single management have 
been so generally recognized that very few of the older 
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and more important companies are now doing business 
without one or more affiliated institutions, some of the 
leading company executives in the United States are 
now going so far as to assert that for the future companies 
must be affiliated with others if they hope to succeed. 
In line with this thought, the Seibels interests of 
Columbia, South Carolina, have just purchased large 
blocks of stock of the Southern Home Insurance Com- 
pany of Charleston, South Carolina, and of the Savannah 
Fire Insurance Company of Savannah, Georgia. These 
two companies have been under the same management. 
The Seibels brothers control the South Carolina Insur- 
ance Company of Columbia, and have a considerable 
interest in the Birmingham Fire Insurance Company 
of Birmingham, Alabama. None of these is an old 
company and none is very large. They will continue 
to operate as at present, and not under a single manage- 
ment, but it is believed that from community in the 
ownership each will derive advantages from the others, 
and all will continue as Southern institutions and not 
come under the control of some large Eastern company 
as so many Southern companies already have done. 
By reason of the great industrial development of the 
South-eastern States, the Seibels interests believe there 
is a fine opportunity for companies of that section to 
grow if they are wisely managed and help each other. 
The figures which some of the life insurance companies 
are reporting are stupendous. The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, which is the largest, reported 
early in February that during 1928 it wrote, revived 
and increased insurance to the amount of $3,259,181,384, 
of which $1,343,605,954 was ordinary, $1,380,186,626 
was industrial and $535,388,804 was group insurance. 
At the end of the year the company had in force 
$16,371,956,002 in more than 42,000,000 policies held 
by more than 25,000,000 persons, and its assets were 
$2,695,475,965. During the year the company invested 
$192,594,989 in city mortgages to yield an average rate 
of 5.62 per cent.; $29,713,077 in farm mortgages at 
5.II per cent., aud $202,190,589 in bonds and stocks 
to yield an average rate of 4.71 per cent. The company 
now has invested in city building loans $1,019,052,552 
to yield 5.68 per cent.; in farm loans $195,438,346 to 
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yield 5.26 per cent., and $1,107,711,245 in stocks and 
bonds to yield 4.71 per cent. The Metropolitan Life 
during 1929 will distribute to its policyholders dividends 
amounting to $77,138,725, the company being purely 
mutual and all excess earnings going to policyholders. 
The New York Life Insurance Co., which is also a mutual, 
has set aside $67,100,000 to be paid to policyholders as 
dividends during the current year. 

Although exact figures are not yet available it is 
believed that the premium income of the fidelity and 
surety business in the United States exceeded 
$100,000,000 in 1928 and the underwriting results are 
reported as fairly satisfactory. The fidelity losses are 
still rather heavy, due in part to the “ wholesale ”’ 
way in which that business is now written, with much 
less investigation of the individual employee than used 
to be made, and undoubtedly in part to the growth of 
buying on instalments and of speculation in stocks. 
The business of guaranteeing the safetv of funds 
deposited in banks has been better than in the past, 
as bank failures have decreased in number and under- 
writers have been more cautious about executing such 
bonds on weak banks. The surety business generally, 
however, is suffering some of the effects of a long season 
of prosperity. In eagerness to secure a large volume of 
this business companies have increased commissions to 
brokers and agents at some points, and at some points 
rebating of part of the commission to the person paying 
the premium has become prevalent. The payment 
of excessive commissions has been largely reduced in 
New York, and the companies now have a referee 
working in Chicago in an endeavour to improve the 
situation there. Nearly all the new casualty and surety 
companies entering the field are making a hard drive 
for surety business and, while the amount of new business 
which can be developed is very large, efforts to take 
business from the books of other companies tends to 
disturb conditions. 
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The Bedrock of Good Citizenship 
By Sir Enoch Hill, J.P., F.C.1LS. 


(Chairman of the National Association of Building Societies and 
President of the Halifax Building Society) 


tion of Building Societies unstinted praise is given 

to the Building Society Movement by some forty- 
seven members of the present Parliament. It is rare 
that we can find such unanimity of opinion amongst 
the leaders of the three great political parties as is 
expressed in this little book. The Rt. Hon. Stanley 
Baldwin, the Rt. Hon. David Lloyd George and the 
Rt. Hon. Ramsay MacDonald,—the Premier and two 
ex-Premiers,—are agreed that the building society is 
an instrument of the highest value in the social economy 
of the nation. Their view is endorsed and amplified 
by the support of other representative members of the 
three great political parties. 

The day is long past when building societies were 
regarded as of small account. Now they have nation- 
wide recognition as a powerful factor in our social 
progress. Home-ownership is the bedrock of good citizen- 
ship and from it springs individual enterprise, initiative 
and thrift. 

For some years the conditions under which our 
work has been carried on have been, in some measure, 
artificial; conditions such as will not always prevail. 
I refer, of course, to the distressing shortage of housing 
accommodation. The house famine which followed the 
Great War afforded the Building Societies such an 
opportunity for service as they had never before 
experienced. 

That opportunity was seized and a great and bene- 
ficent work was accomplished. The house shortage has 
been steadily reduced and in its most acute phases no 
longer exists. 

The housing problem to-day is confined almost 
entirely in that stratum of society where the people are 
too poor to help themselves in any way. Self help on 
the part cf its members is the first principle in building 


I: a recent publication issued by the National Associa- 
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society policy. and obviously where a person is too 
poor to help himself, even to the degree of finding ten 
per cent. of the value of the house he seeks to buy, 
it is beyond the present power, as limited by Statute, 
of the building society to come to his aid. 

The Act of 1923 empowered Local Government 
Authorities to co-operate with building societies in 
the provision of houses. Under this Act abnormal 
loans, up to go per cent. of the value of the property 
offered as security, have been made by the building 
societies under guarantee by the Local Authorities. 
The guarantee operates until such time as the mortgage 
debt is reduced to such an extent that it can be safely 
taken over by the building society in its private capacity 
as trustee of the funds provided by its investing members. 
Under this Act some good work has been achieved, 
although on the whole the response of Local Government 
Authorities cannot be regarded as enthusiastic. 

Coincident with the enormous demand for building 
society loans which developed shortly after the close 
of the War there was a corresponding increase in the 
investment moneys received by the building societies. 
During the War period the national wealth became 
much more widely distributed than ever before in our 
country’s history. 

The small capitalist wisely seeks an investment 
that is absolutely safe and at the same time yields a 
reasonable return in interest. The building society 
met his needs and money flowed into our coffers in a 
wonderful way. 

The artificial stimulus of the house shortage which 
created the abnormal demand for building society loans 
cannot remain a permanent factor but we may con- 
fidently expect that the considerable inflow of new 
money will continue indefinitely. 

Building society deposits and shares, giving assured 
security against depreciation of principal, a reasonable 
yield in interest and facilities for easy withdrawal on 
demand or at short notice have become a greatly favoured 
form of investment, especially amongst thrifty people 
in whose mind the safety of their accumulated savings 
is the first consideration. 

In reviewing the progress of the Building Society 
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Movement in the immediate past and in anticipating 
the tendencies of the immediate future we have to 
regard these two important factors—the certain removal 
of the stimulus to house purchase created by the post 
war house shortage on the one hand, and the almost 
equally certain continuance of the great inflow of new 
investment money whatever may be the condition 
of the property market. 

There is, of course, an obvious economic remedy, 
reduction of interest rates, which can be applied to 
ensure that the equilibrium between the borrowing 
and lending departments of the societies is not unduly 
disturbed; but that remedy would put a brake on 
progress and, fortunately, it is not yet needed. 

With the rapid extension of the operations of 
building societies stimulated by post war conditions 
a new spirit of enterprise was born; societies that 
previously were content to confine their work within 
the districts immediately surrounding their head offices 
reached out for business over a much greater area, and 
a number of the largest societies have now assumed a 
national character. Even so, there remains a large field 
for extended operations which is practically lying fallow. 

There are many districts in England and Scotland 
where little is yet known of the benefits which a sound, 
well-conducted, building society can confer upon the 
community. 

In some parts of our country—the West Riding 
of Yorkshire is a notable example—there is a high 
percentage of occupier-owners of the homes in which 
they live. In some centres 70 per cent. of the house- 
holders are house-owners and probably an even higher 
percentage may be found in some instances. On 
the other hand there are large districts where home- 
ownership is extremely rare and not more than 3 or 4 
per cent. of the householders will be occupier-owners. 
In the United States of America it is said, truthfully 
no doubt, that half the population live in homes that 
are virtually their own. In England probably one-fifth 
of the people are in the same happy position. These 
comparisons of the condition of things as between 
one district and another in England, and between this 
country and the United States clearly shows how great 
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are the opportunities for development in the immediate 
future. We must also remember that 100,000 new 
houses are required each year to meet the normal 
increase in our population. The time when house pro- 
perty was built and let to tenants is past. To-day builders 
build to sell, and the new generation of householders 
will be, to an extent greater than ever, house-owners. 

There is a good reason for this statement apart 
from the economic factors which govern the situation. 
We have to consider that much of the great work 
accomplished by the building societies within the last 
decade is yet incomplete—the harvest of the people’s 
thrift has yet to be reaped. But the day is not far off 
when the full benefit will be felt of the wise self denial 
which is usually associated with home buying on the 
building society plan. Consider the position of the 
average artisan who reaches his goal and completes 
his instalment payments to the society. For years 
he has been accustomed to reserving from his weekly 
wages anything from I2s. to 30s. a week for his 
monthly subscriptions. Suddenly, for somehow it always 
appears to come suddenly to him, he finds that his 
mortgage debt is entirely repaid and that the money 
he has so long and regularly paid in subscriptions is 
available to him for any other purpose to which he sees 
fit to apply it. At one step his standard of living is 
definitely and substantially raised. In many cases this 
happy event will coincide with the period when the 
children in these, then for ever rent-free, homes will 
be needing special educational facilities, or, it may be, 
just preparing to make homes for themselves. May 
we not confidently expect that these children of to-day 
will be our home-buying members, or our investing 
members, of the immediate future ? 

I am asked by the Editor of “The Banker” to 
write on the progress of the Movement during 1928. 
I can only do so in general terms as definite figures 
are not yet available. The 31st December marks the 
close of the financial year of a number of building 
societies but there is not that uniformity of closing 
date, nor can the figures be made available with the 
promptitude, that is so admirable a feature of our 
banking institutions. 
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The final official figures of the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies showing the position to the 31st December 
last will not be available for several months. 

The progress of the Halifax Building Society during 
its financial year ended the 31st January, 1929, has 
again created a record, both of Membership and Assets, 
the latter having increased by over {6,000,000 during 
the year, to a total now exceeding £52,000,000, and 
I have found that the progress of this Society has " 
proved a reliable index to the progress of the Move- 
ment generally and I confidently anticipate that when 
the figures for 1928 are available we shall find that 
the great advance made in recent years is well main- 
tained. Throughout the Movement there is a spirit of 
enterprise much greater than at any time in its long 
history; the benefits conferred by home-ownership are | 
better understood and more widely appreciated. ’ 

The acorns of thrift, many of them planted as far } 1 
back as the middle of the nineteenth century, have 1g 


become sturdy trees beneath whose welcome shade : 
thousands of good people have found rest, contentment | 7 
and independence after they have borne their share ° 


of the heat and burden of their working days. t 
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SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CARBONISATION 


PROCESSES. 


SUCCESS OF CO-PARTNERSHIP SCHEME. 


STATE-ENCOURAGED ELECTRICAL COMPETITION DEPRECATED. 


Dr. CARPENTER’S REVIEW. 


HE ordinary general meeting of the 

} South Metropolitan Gas Co. was held 

on February 13 at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, Cannon Street, E.C., Mr. Charles 
Carpenter, D.Sc., M.I.C.E. (President and 
Joint Managing Director), in the chair. 

The secretary and accountant (Mr. Frank 
Day) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, 

The President said : Ladies and gentlemen, 
you will have observed that while there has 
been an increase in the number of our 
consumers, this has been accompanied by a 
slight reduction in the consumption of gas. 
This is easily understandable when one looks 
back at the mild weather which prevailed 
during the latter part of the year, and which 
was bound to affect that portion of our 
supply which is used for heating purposes. 
The past month of January has, on the 
other hand, been colder than usual, so you 
will not be surprised to learn that during 
that period our sales increased by over ten 
per cent. 

MONTHLY GAs ACCOUNTS 

Now, in order to overcome trouble of 
that kind we instituted nearly a year 
ago a system of monthly meter inspecting 
and account rendering. The new system has 
proved a great success, and although in a 
few isolated cases there are still some objec- 
tions to the abolition of the Quarter Day 
accounts, the great majority of our customers 
have welcomed the change. 

Coal, as the report tells you, has been 
purchased at reduced prices. Unfortu- 
nately the saving in the fall of coal costs 
has been largely discounted by the lower 
revenue from by-products, so that the net 
result shows a lesser saving. 

I am glad to be able to say that our 
efforts to obtain cleaner coal continue to 
meet with success. 

We are also continuing our work upon 
the sizing and preparation of coke for the 
market, and there is no doubt whatever 
that it is increasing in popularity for 
domestic use. 

Low TEMPERATURE FUEL 

I must now shortly deal with our arrange- 
ments for the production of what is called 
low temperature coke. There is no doubt 
that to-day the public are in a more sympa- 
thetic mood to listen to suggestions for 
rendering life healthier in the Metropolis, 
and there is no doubt again that this will 
affect its attitude towards the movement for 


the total abolition of raw coal as fuel. There 
are two methods of putting this proposal 
into practice, both of which involve applying 
to the raw coal a preliminary, either partiai 
or complete, distillation of the volatile, 
and when discharged into the air harmful, 
products. In the one case the existing 
grates would, generally speaking, require 
to be adapted to the fuel, and the other 
produces a fuel adapted to the grates. 

The carbonising processes to which coal 
for these purposes is subjected are called 
respectively the high and low temperature 
systems. They produce not only a different 
solid residual, such as coke in the one case, 
and such as “coalite’”’ in the other, but 
the resultant gaseous and liquid products 
differ widely in character. The technology 
of the low temperature processes differs 
radically from the older one, and many 
problems of great interest are involved with 
their adoption. The two systems which we 
are about to work on the large scale differ 
completely in their respective designs, and 
may be roughly said to represent the two 
extremes between which various modifications 
have been proposed. In a general way the 
two we shall be using may be classified by 
saying that the one uses small coal and the 
other utilises fines. We shall be able to test 
the public requirements with two different 
products, having the smokeless attribute in 
common, both being combustible in ordinary 
grates. 


ASSOCIATION WITH SOUTH 
SUBURBAN GAS 


You will remember that in February, 1927, 
you authorised our association with our 
neighbour, the South Suburban Gas Company, 
and I am pleased to say the first fruits of 
this association are beginning to be gathered 
by both parties. As the report tells you, 
the connecting main between the chief works 
of both undertakings has now been laid, 
and gas made from coal delivered by ship 
to our wharves in the river Thames is now 
available for distribution throughout a total 
area of something like two hundred square 
miles. The gas thus sold in bulk has not 
been included in the figures of gas sold with 
which I dealt at the commencement of my 
remarks. 

The report further informs you that the 
Capital Powers Bill authorised at the meeting 
a year ago received Royal Assent in due 
course, and by it our capital authorisation 
has been brought well up to our requirements. 












We shall probably make an issue in the first 
half of the year, for as you will have noticed 
our Capital Account is now overdrawn. 


DIVIDEND AND Co-PARTNERSHIP 
ALLOCATION 

The rate of dividend proposed is as last 
year, and the allocation to the Co-partnership 
Fund of its share of surplus profits is identical 
with the previous one. 

The Co-partnership has throughout a 
difficult period played its part in maintaining 
harmonious relations between the manage- 
ment and the staff. This is, and will be, 
all the more valuable since, under pressure 
being put upon us by the action of the 
Government and its Ministers, our attitude 
towards labour is “ nolens volens’’ being 
changed. If you will allow me, I will quote 
from the report of my remarks at the meeting 
held in August 1911, when I stated that so 
happy were our relations with labour that 
our settled policy was only to adopt labour- 
saving machinery when the work to be done 
could not be so efficiently performed by 
hand. We are now completely reversing 
that policy by putting in plant the object 
of which is to reduce labour charges to the 
lowest possible limit. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND ELECTRICITY— 

A PROTEST 

The reason for this is that each day that 
passes finds us up against a State-encouraged 
competition of electric energy supply. In 
so far as this was only directed to cheapening 
the cost of the current we shouid have no 
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fear nor cause for complaint. But an 
endeavour is being made to build up a 
monopoly in the supply of heat and light, 
and force the State-aided product on all and 
sundry, whether or no they desire it. A few 
months ago the Minister of Transport took 
the opportunity, when opening a new bridge, 
to express his regret that so many new houses 
were “‘ not being wired for the use of vacuum 
cleaners, cooking, irons, and other apparatus 
that ought to be used.” I strongly protest 
against the head of a very important Govern- 
ment department, a Cabinet Minister in fact, 
going out of his way to support proposals 
which are not only unfair but uneconomic. 
And it is not surprising that buildings 
are being erected by local authorities, in 
which, while as much raw coal as possible 
may be burnt in the kitchen, and lamps of 
all kinds, safe or unsafe, burning foreign 
and imported oil, may be used without 
restrictions, the use by their tenants of gas 
whereby to light and at the same time warm 
their rooms is absolutely prohibited upon 
pain of their tenancies being terminated 


and themselves turned out of house and 
home. It is very surprising that after 


something like fifty years of electrical pro- 
gress, so unfair an interference with the 
liberties of municipal tenants should be 
deemed necessary. 

The Chairman concluded by moving the 
adoption of the report. 

Mr. Frank H. Jones, M.Inst.C.E., the 
Vice-President of the Company, seconded 
the motion, which was carried unanimously. 








[' is the privilege of the Banker to be a trusted adviser of his 
customers in regard to their investments. In 


Many cases no 


better and certainly no safer recommendation can be made than 


investment in the 


HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


This Institution, founded seventy-five years ago, has Assets ex- 
ceeding £50,000,000, and 350,000 members and depositors. 
unsurpassed investment advantages—absolute freedom from deprecia- 
tion; generous rates of interest, free of income tax; facilities for 
easy withdrawal and simple procedure in the conduct of accounts. 


Beyond question it is a safe recommendation. 
The free prospectus gives full particulars. 


HALIFAX 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Head Office: PERMANENT BUILDINGS, HALIFAX 
London Office: 124 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2 
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It offers 






General Manager: ENOCH HILL, F.C.1.S 
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ANNUITIES 


The Canada Life Assurance Co. special- 
izes in Life Annuities and offers the 
very best value and service to its clients. 
Its rates are exceptionally attractive 
and the contracts are protected by 


ASSETS £33,000,000 


Invested in absolutely _ first - class 
securities under direct Government 
supervision. 





The Company is one of the strongest 
in the British Empire, with undivided 
Surplus of 

£2,036,643 


Full particulars can be obtained from 


CANADA LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 


2 St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1 
J. R. WAKDLESS, F.1A, Manager. 


THE PROSPECTUSES at BY THE 


ROYATTONDON 


MUTUAL INSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 
Mutual Life Assurance 
Ordinary and Industrial. 

ASSETS EXCEED £20,000,000. 


Fire, Accident, Motor & General Insurance 
For prospectuses and particulars apply : 
Head Office: ROYAL LONDON HOUSE, 
Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2, 
Ap plication for Agencies Invited. 
ALFRED SKEGGS, F.C.1I.1 Managing Director. 
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JAMES” DUNNING & CO2LTD. 


THIRTY-ONE LOMBARD STREET 


# aa j 


JAMES DUNNING 


J. E. DUNNING 
J. H. READER 


PUBLIC ISSUES 
GENERAL FINANCIAL BUSINESS 


TELEGIRZAMS : 
SECURIDEPT, STOGK, LIINDION (inLAND) TELEPHONES 
SECURIDEPT, LONDON (roreiGcn) ROYAL 6517 & 6518 
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